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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 

NHE St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times, tele- 

graphing to Friday's paper, states that the Russian 

and Japanese Plenipotentiaries have issued a reassuring state- 
ment in regard to the persistent rumours that there was 
imminent danger of serious friction between the two Powers. 
We are glad to note that it is generally believed in Russia 
that Great Britain's influence with her ally has greatly con- 
tributed to the favourable course which the negotiations have 
taken. The chief points at issue were concerned with the 
Treaty of Commerce and the Fishery Convention. A com- 
muniqué shortly to be published will deal with the details of 
the various proposals and counter-proposals. It is to be 
hoped that when the ground is cleared by the final agreement 
between Russia and Japan, a fitting opportunity may be 
found for laying the foundations for a better diplomatic 
understanding between Russia and England. We feel sure 
that the peoples of both countries are sincerely anxious that 
such a work shall be accomplished. 











Last Saturday an Imperial Ukase fixed February 19th as 
the day for the elections to the Duma. M. Stolypin goes on 
his path of gradual and Constitutional reform undeterred 
either by the screams of the reactionaries or the threats of the 
terrorists. These latter have not been idle, and on the day of 
the Duma Ukase Count Ignatieff, one of the chief Conservative 
leaders, was assassinated while he was attending the local 
Zemstvo at Tver by a young peasant, who afterwards attempted 
suicide. The assassin admitted that he was acting under the 
orders of the Social Revolutionary Committee. Count Ignatieff, 
who was the brother of the famous diplomatist, and bad been 
Military Governor of Kieff, was in no way connected with the 
present Government, so the present outrage is not a demon- 
stration against M. Stolypin’s Ministry, but rather, as in the 
case of the attack on Admiral Dubasoff, an act of revenge for 
past cruelties. The Russian Press in general takes little 
notice of the affair beyond remarking that since no scheme of 
repression will put an end to outrages, it may be as well to 
try milder methods. No power will ever coerce a man into 
refraining from sacrificing his life for a cause in which he 
believes ; the only plan is to remove the inducement. 


On Monday the Court-Martial on the officers concerned in 
the battle of Tsu-shima was concluded. Admiral Nebogatoff 
and his Captains were condemned to death, but the sentence 
has been commuted to ten years’ confinement in a fortress. 
The question at issue was simply whether in circumstances 
of extreme danger and difficulty it was the duty of the Admiral 
to prefer death to surrender. About the nature of the 
circumstances there seems to have been no dispute, It was 





admitted, for example, that since the range of the Japanese 
guns was greater than that of the Russian, the latter were 
compelled to remain a target without any hope of retaliating. 
The heroic course was, no doubt, to sink rather than surrender, 
and to sacrifice the lives of two thousand men to the 
national honour. But it may well be argued that a wish 
which we may applaud in Sir Richard Grenville is scarcely so 
admirable in a modern sailor, that the heroic course would 
have been the inhuman one, and that in any case there was 
nothing in Russian tradition during the war which suggested 
that such conduct was obligatory. This being so, we find 
much force in the Admiral’s defence, and think the sentence 
severe when we remember that these men have already 
suffered nearly eighteen months’ degradation, and that many 
far more notorious offenders have gone unpunished. The 
sentence on Nebogatoff looks, indeed, like a despairing effort 
on the part of the bureaucracy to find a scapegoat to bear 
the blame which is generally believed to attach to other 
offenders. 


In the debate in the French Chamber on the Supplementary 
Separation Bill on Friday week M. Briand, the Minister of 
Education, made a remarkable speech in defence of the 
Government. The Government, he said, had always known 
that the policy of Rome was to compel the Republic to accept 
terms from the Vatican, quite irrespective of the merits of the 
case. They had done everything in their power to make the 
position of the Catholics less difficult. After the Pope's veto 
of the Associations cultuelles, the Catholics had demanded the 
rights of the common law, and these had been given them. 
But now they had rejected the very boon they had asked for, 
and nothing remained but to pass new measures to complete 
the law of 1905. The only charge against the Government 
was that they had applied the law in its integrity, and not 
merely a part of it. As for the alleged brutality towards the 
Bishops, there was no truth in it. These ecclesiastics had 
been so anxious not to compromise themselves with Rome 
that many of them bad asked to be expelled forcibly. What 
they would bave liked was an “execution cart.” The Govern- 
ment had given the Catholics liberty, the liberty of all other 
citizens; but they refused to give them special privileges at 
the bidding of a foreign Power. He had confidence in the 
good sense of the people. “The country was calm, order was 
complete, that was the best justification of the moderation 
and patience of the Government.” The Bill was adopted by 
413 votes to 166. 


Morocco continues to afford the world a speetacle of un- 
paralleled comedy. The Shereefian troops are drawn up on one 
side of Tangier, and Raisuli and his men on the other. The 
Minister of War, however, means business, and has formally 
read to the chiefs a letter deposing Raisuli from bis Governor- 
ship and calling upon the tribesmen to submit to the Makhzan. 
The Times correspondent in a most interesting article in 
Thursday's paper thinks that Raisuli will not fight, since his 
mountain Moors are cowards at heart, and that the fate of 
the famous brigand is sealed. Europe has demanded order, 
and there can be no order while Raisuli is at large. He gives 
a biographical sketch of the great bandit which disposes one 
toa certain sympathy with him. His story is the conven- 
tional one. He adopted the profession of cattle-lifter, which 
is as honourable in Morocco as it used to be on the Scottish 
Border. Betrayed by his greatest friend, he was arrested 
and kept by the Sultan in captivity for seven years. On 
his release he found that his friend had become Governor of 
Tangier and had confiscated his property, whereupon he took 
up his old profession, made himself the terror of the land, and 
became so powerful that he extorted from the Sultan the 
deposition of his enemy and the gift of the Governorship to 
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himself. His administrative capacity was remarkable, and it 
must have been no common man who “terrorised and yet 
protected a city of 40,000 inhabitants, the seat of a dozen 
Legations.” 


Die Information gives some very curious instances of the 
way in which the tie between Austria and Hungary is 
gradually loosening. For example, at the Sugar Convention 
held in Brussels the signature used was not that, as 
formerly, of “ Austria-Hungary,” but “ Austria and Hungary,” 
—that is, the document was signed in the name of two 
States instead of one as always heretofore. In the case of 
the Mercantile Treaty entered into with the Swiss Con- 
federation special Formulas of the Agreement were drawn 
up for each State separately, one in German for Austria, 
and one in Hungarian for Hungary. And now Hungary is 
about to have her own special Treaty with Roumania in 
respect of the fishing in the Danube,—i.e., with a “ foreign” 
State, although according to Paragraph 1 of the Act of 
December 31st, 1867, all such Treaties entered into should 
be signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs in the name 
of “ Austria-Hungary.” No doubt these are to some extent 
merely matters of form, but we must never forget that in 
politics matters of form are apt to become matters of 
substance. 


It was formally announced on Thursday that Mr. Bryce 
had been appointed to succeed Sir Mortimer Durand as our 
Ambassador at Washington. Mr. Bryce’s long and honour- 
able record in our politics, and his deep knowledge of American 
history, American institutions, and American public life, make 
the appointment one which cannot be otherwise than eminently 
satisfactory to the people of the United States. The fact that 
Mr. Bryce has been president of the Alpine Club, and in 
former years made some notable climbing records in various 
parts of the world, including the first ascent of Mount 
Ararat—or, at any rate, the first postdiluvian ascent—cannot 
fail to make him persona grata also to President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Bryce’s credentials as regards the strenuous life must, 
indeed, be considered to be ample in every respect. We 
sincerely trust that he will be able to achieve a marked 
success in placing our diplomatic relations with America on a 
sound and lasting basis. If he can manage to settle the two 
or three outstanding points as regards Canada and Newfound- 
land, it is difficult to see where in the future serious friction 
between us and America can arise. It is stated that Mr. 
Bryce is to have the assistance of an able Canadian adviser, 
who will keep him informed of the views of the Canadian | 
Government. That our Embassy at Washington should 
always act with complete knowledge of the views of the 
Dominion, and in the fullest sympathy with the Canadian 
Cabinet, is obviously of the first importance. 


The question who is to succeed Mr. Bryce at the Irish 
Office has been discussed at considerable length in the news- 
papers. The greater number of the amateur Cabinet-makers 
indicate Mr. Winston Churchill. No doubt his great Parlia- 
mentary abilities and his intellectual quickness would do him 
good service in so difficult an office. It was said by a witty 
Irishman some twenty years ago that the most important 
requirements for a Chief Secretary were “the heart of an 
iceberg and the hide of a rhinoceros.” Whether Mr. Winston 
Churchill possesses these qualifications we cannot profess to 
say, but we do not doubt that they are still as useful as ever, 
both in Dublin and in the House of Commons. Should Mr. 
Winston Churchill be sent to Ireland, there must be a by- 
election in a Manchester seat, a contest which at the present 
moment will be watched with no little interest. 


Both Houses of Parliament met at noon on Friday week, 


its scope, were subsequently accepted under protest, the Prime 
Minister describing them as the most remarkable case of the 
inversion of authority that had ever come under his notice, 
It was, however, too late to send the Bill back; it was a 
question of life or death, and if the Bill was to be saved, he 
feared they must bow before the decree of the Lords. The 
Premier’s protest was endorsed by several Liberal and Labour 
Members, but Mr. Harold Cox, with characteristic indepen- 
dence, found fault with the Lords, not for amending the Bill, 
but for not rejecting the whole of it. 


In the Lords several Bills were passed through their last 
stages, the Agricultural Holdings Bill leading to some sharp 
animadversion on the omission of amendments which had 
been accepted by Lord Carrington. Lord Crewe demurred 
to the charge that pledges had been broken, and Lord Lans- 
downe, while complaining of the way in which their amend. 
ments had been treated, admitted that the Bill had been 
considerably improved. He held, therefore, that they should 
content themselves by entering a strong protest against any 
interference which tended to promote the creation of dual 
ownership. At three o'clock, in the presence of about a 
hundred Members of the Commons, the Lord Chancellor 
read the King’s Speech, which calls for no special comment. 
The portions dealing with foreign affairs, after touching on 
the marriage of the King of Spain and the visit of the King 
of Norway, allude to the continuance of friendly relations 
with foreign Powers, and to the various Conventions and 
Agreements held and concluded during the year. In regard 
to home politics, satisfaction is expressed at the continuance 
of tranquillity in Ireland and the improvement of the con- 
dition of the peasantry. The Speech concludes by regretting 
that, in spite of prolonged considerations, no settlement of 
the educational difficulty has been arrived at. Parliament 
was then prorogued till Tuesday, February 12th. 


The case against the Channel Tunnel is put with admirable 
force by M. Harduin, a well-known French journalist, in the 
Matin. England, he declares, is the only European Power 
with no frontiers to guard, Nature having surrounded her 
with an immense and well-nigh insuperable moat. This 
being so, “how can we imagine that England, now living 
in perfect security, should be inclined to expose herself 
to certain danger by allowing a tunnel to be dug under the 
Channel which would permit the rats of the Continent to enter 
her territory?” The fact that a system could be devised to 
destroy the entrance on the English side instantaneously does 
not remove the risk; and as for the advantages, they simply 
amount to this: that seasickness will be non-existent in the 
tunnel, that the journey from coast to coast will be reduced 
by a quarter of an hour, and that the transhipment of certain 
goods will be rendered unnecessary. Will these extremely 
small advantages, continues M. Harduin, suffice to induce 
England to give up a position which has made her a rich and 
powerful, because an unassailable, island? M. Harduin’s 
intelligent appreciation of the arguments against the tunnel 
confirms our view that our existing good relations with France 
need not be in the least affected by our refusal to sanction 
the scheme. On the contrary, he clearly indicates that our 
ability to make our friendship effective if necessary is 
strengthened rather than weakened by the maintenance of 
the silver streak. 


The Prevention of Corruption Bill, which comes into effect 
with the New Year, will, we hope, work a salutary reform in 
commercial life. It makes it a criminal offence for any agent 
corruptly to accept, or for any person corruptly to give, any 
consideration for doing or refraining to do any act in relation 
to his principal’s business, or for showing any favour or dis- 
favour to any person in relation thereto. Certain words in 





and in the Commons a number of questions were addressed to | the Act, such as “ corruptly” and “ knowingly,” may give rise 
the Prime Minister by members of his party with a view to | to litigation, but in general the purport is clear. Harmless 


his considering the desirability of a new Standing Order 
empowering the Commons to pass through all its stages in 
one sitting any Bill which had failed to pass into law by 
reason of the action of the Peers. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman assured them that while unable to give a definite 


reply on that occasion, the question would receive most serious | 


attention. The amendments of the Lords to the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Bill, by which Scotland is excluded from 


“tipping,” if done openly, we assume will not be affected, both 
| because of the word “ corruptly,” and because ot the necessity 
of obtaining the Attorney-General’s consent before instituting 
a prosecution,—a barrier against frivolous actions. We are 
glad to note the provision that the expenses of any prosecution 
shall be defrayed by the Crown, as in the case of an indict- 
ment for felony,—which removes a burden from the shoulders 
of the private prosecutor. If the Act is properly enforced it 
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will mean a wholesome revolution in business methods, for 
the penalties are too severe to be trifled with by the dishonest 
trader. 





We regret to announce the death of Principal Rainy last 
Saturday at Melbourne, and of Professor F. W. Maitland, of 
Cambridge, on Friday week at Grand Canary, to which he 
had gone for his health. We have dealt elsewhere with the 
career of the former. In Professor Maitland England has 
lost perhaps her foremost legalist in the Continental sense, a 
man whose achievement may well be set beside that of 
Savigny or Gierke. No one has ever done more for the 
history of English law and the elucidation of our early 
institutions than Professor Maitland did in his edition of the 
Year Books of Edward IV., and his other works for the Selden 
Society, as well as in the “ History of Ex,;lish Law” which he 
compiled along with Sir Frederick Pollock. He was equally 
great in comparative jurisprudence, and his encyclopaedic 
learning, in which no German savant excelled him, was joined 
with an exceptional charm of style. His works were in the 
truest sense luciferous, and more than any English writer he 
has humanised and illuminated law, and given it its true place 
in the history of progress. His Life of his friend Sir Leslie 
Stephen, which we reviewed last week, showed him also as a 
brilliant man of letters. He will be deeply regretted by many 
pupils and readers to whom his works were a gateway into a 
new world of thought. 


Sir Howard Vincent deserves the congratulations of the 
public on the passing into law of the Public Trustee Act,—a 
piece of legislation which he has lost no opportunity of pressing 
on the attention of succeeding Parliaments. As Sir Howard 
Vincent points out in a letter to the papers, “the public will 
from New Year’s Day, 1908, have at their service, if they so 
desire, a Public Trustee and Executor who will never die, 
never leave the country, never become incapacitated, and 
whose integrity in matters within his control will be 
guaranteed by the whole Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom.” This will place it in the power of testators, and 
settlors of property while living, to ensure that provisions for 
their widows, children, kindred, and persons or institutions 
they wish to benefit shall be cheaply, securely, and effectively 
carried out. “If persons settling a trust desire that it should 
be administered by any particular solicitors, bankers, relatives, 
or friends, they will have only to mention that wish in the will 
or deed, and also, if they prefer it, the Public Trustee can be 
made custodian only of the securities and documents affecting 
the capital, leaving nominated trustees as managers of the 
trusts.” It may be worth while to point out that there is 
nothing inimical to the interests of solicitors in the measure. 
Those who make the Public Trustee their executor and 
trustee will, of course, require as before the service of a 
solicitor to draw their wills and advise as to wise and appro- 
priate provisions in settlements, 





The Report of the Housing Committee, issued on Friday 
week, takes a serious view of the situation. The Report 
attributes the undoubted house famine to the negligence of 
Rural Councils in administering the law; to bad landlords, 
some of whom are practically of the same class as the 
tenants, and even are members of the Councils; and to 
some slackness on the part of the Local Government Board. 
The Committee holds that the County Councils should 
administer the Sanitary and Housing Acts, because they could 
build and borrow on a larger scale, and could pay for the 
whole time of medical and other inspectors. The Committee 





strongly endorses the principle that the rural labourer should | 


have land attached to his cottage, supports compulsory 
purchase of land for housing, condemns the tied-cottage 
system, and recommends that the labourer should pay his rent 
to the landlord, not the farmer. Accepting the view that 
cottages will not pay at the present rental, the Committee 
recommends that the Councils, or Building Societies formed 
for the purpose, should be able to borrow more cheaply and at 
longer periods of redemption, the Local Government Board 
to supply model plans. It is admitted by the Report that 
cottages in pairs can be erected for about £150, or perhaps 
£120, each; but “no rent under 2s. 6d. will pay, even at 2 per 
cent. interest on loans.” 





The Report of the Departmental Committee on Small 
Holdings was issued on Monday. The main recommenda- 
tion is that existing machinery for the provision of small 
holdings should be supplemented and assisted by the direct 
intervention of a central Government Department. With this 
view it is suggested that special branches for England and 
Scotland of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries should be 
formed to make definite experiments in the creation of small 
holdings, and that Parliament should be invited to make an 
annual grant for the purpose. Should the Board be unable to 
obtain land by agreement for these operations, the Report 
recommends that compulsory powers should be conferred 
on it. Numerous modifications of the Small Holdings 
Act are then suggested, mainly with a view to lessening the 
sum to be paid down in the first place, to increasing the 
amount to be advanced by the County Council, and to relaxing 
the restrictions as to the transfer of holdings and the 
erection of buildings. Finally, the Government are urged 
to promote all forms of agricultural co-operation, and 
especially to encourage the formation of agricultural credit 
societies. The Report is signed by all the Committee except 
Mr. Jesse Collings, who in a separate Report recommends 
that a substantial sum be placed at the disposal of the Board 
of Agriculture in order to create small holdings throughout 
the country, and dissents from the Committee's recommenda- 
tion as to granting State loans to private owners for the 
provision of small holdings. 








The Times published on Wednesday its annual review of 
the pauperism of the Metropolis. From this it appears that 
the legal poor of London at this moment number over 
125,000, or at the rate of twenty-six per thousand of the 
population, representing a larger mass of pauperism than 
that recorded for any year since 1872 except 1904 and 1905. 
Throughout the year, however, pauperism has been on a 
slightly lower level than in 1905, and there are indications of 
a further decline in the coming year. But while outdoor 
pauperism is decreasing, the rush to the workhouses con- 
tinues,—a result attributed in the report to the lavish modern 
scale of equipment and administration, which has tended to 
make the workhouse an attractive force instead of a deterrent. 
There are now *_ the London workhouses 78,603 paupers,— 
the highest number ever recorded. Among other subjects 
dealt with in the report we may notice an interesting exami- 
nation into the rival systems of village communities and 
scattered homes for the children of the State, and the experi- 
ment of emigrating children to Canada being conducted by 
Mrs. Clare. Though the total expenditure for the relief of the 
poor in London given in the latest annual return (ending 
Lady Day, 1905) shows an increase of £114,759 over the sum of 
the previous year, the cost per pauper, calculated on the mean 
number of paupers of all classes and the total expenditure 
on relief, has been reduced. The whole article affords an 
extremely instructive commentary on the series of papers on 
the manufacture of paupers which recently appeared in our 
columns. 


The Petit Parisien has been conducting a plebiscite on 
the question of the relative importance of the great French- 
men of the past century. Over fifteen million votes were 
recorded, and the result may be taken to represent average 
French opinion. It is a curious revelation of a change in 
the public mind, for two civilians head the list,—Pasteur and 
Victor Hugo. Gambetta comes third, and the first Napoleon 
fourth. The Third Republic has done its work, for thirty 
years ago Napoleon would have been the almost unanimous 
Curie, the discoverer of radium, comes 
seventh, then Dumas pore, while Zola is thirteenth. Sarah 
Bernbardt is sixteenth, MacMabon is eighteenth, while 
Michelet is only twenty-third. La Gloire seems to have 
ceased to be an ideal of contemporary France, at least when 
it is in the reflective mood which answers newspaper questions, 
Equally significant with the absence of fighting men is the 
preference given to scientists over artists and men of letters, 
If this be the temperament of the Republic, the world must 
revise its conventional views as to the French character. 


choice of the nation. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86—on Friday week 853. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA. 


HE Indian National Congress was opened on Wednes- 
day, Mr. Naoroji delivering the presidential address. 
He took as the text of his discourse the following words 
from a speech delivered by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
on November 23rd, 1905 :—“ Good government could never 
be a substitute for government by the people themselves.” 
If that proposition is meant to apply to the Anglo-Saxon 
race and to the majority of the European nations, we 
accept it without demur. We would indeed amplify it, 
aud say that good government can only be obtained in the 
cases we have named through “ government by the people 
themselves.” If, however, the proposition is applied to the 
Asiatic races, or to races professing the Mohammedan faith 
or any of the native religions of India, then we must meet it 
with the most absolute and complete denial. In the case of 
the Oriental peoples good government and “‘ government by 
the people themselves ” are wholly antagonistic ; or, to take 
our formula as a model, good government can never be 
obtained through “ government by the people themselves.” 
Whether the Asiatic races are inferior intellectually or 
morally to the Anglo-Saxon or European races we do not 
propose to discuss. It is quite enough for us to know 
that they are politically inferior to, or, if you will, different 
from, the Anglo-Saxon races, and that this inferiority or 
difference, whichever it is, makes them incapable of obtain- 
ing good government, or anything which we Westerners 
mean by good government, if they are left to govern 
themselves. The proof of this proposition is written large 
in their records. We know in their broad outlines the 
histories of the Asiatic peoples for:considerably more than 
two thousand years over a very wide area and in a very 
large number of communities, but in no Asiatic case has 
self-government—that is, government of the people by the 
eople for the people—ever succeeded. Indeed, it can 
hardly be said to have been tried among them, so contrary 
is it to the genius of the Asiatic nations. When those 
races have flourished, it has only been under some form 
of despotic and autocratic government. The people have 
not only never governed themselves, but have never even 
wanted to do so. They have wanted good government, no 
doubt—that is, they have wanted justice, and protection 
of life and property, and a certain measure of individual 
freedom—but they have never obtained it, or, apparently, 
deemed it possible to obtain it, through that representative 
democratic machinery the secret of which was discovered 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. Direct democracy is only 
possible in small communities like those of ancient Greece. 
Representative democracy, which alone is suitable to large 
free communities, and which has enabled democracy to 
borrow many of the advantages of oligarchy without 
losing its essential characteristic of popular sanction— 
i.e., the prevalent will of the majority—has never appealed 
to the Asiatic mind. We would go further, and say that 
the fastidious individualism of the East instinctively 
rejects it. Whenever the East has desired to apply the 
democratic principle on its social side—and in a certain 
sense the East has always desired that—it has obtained 
its equality and fraternity through a despotism like that 
of the Moguls, of the Emperors of China, or of the Sultans 
of Turkey,—a despotism which leaves only one head 
emerging above the level of the subjected crowd. There 
are neither ranks, nor degrees, nor privileges, nor pre- 
rogatives in a community where one man enjoys absolute 
and complete sovereignty, and where the rest are subject 
to his individual will. In the perfect submission and 
unconditional ebedience which all men owe to the supreme 
ruler in the typical Oriental State there is a brotherhood 
of bondage which satisfies the Oriental desire for absolute 
equality. 

Whenever Asian peoples have been, in their own opinion, 
governed well, they have been governed by a power which 
was just and intelligent and sympathetic, but which was 
also absolute, and gave its orders because it believed them 
to be right and for the good of the governed, and not 
because the governed had chosen it and had the right to 
dismiss it if it displeased them. If, then, we are to 
continue to give India good government—and that, we 
take it, is the desire of all Englishmen whatever their 





gy shade of political opinion—we must give it 
ner in the absolutist and autocratic form, and not 
through any attempt to impose upon her our system of 
self-government. We say “impose upon her” advisedly, 
for if we were to yield to the demand of the Indian 
National Congress for self-government for India we 
should most certainly be imposing it upon the mass of the 
people. They know nothing and care less about the 
Congress and its doings, and were we to follow its 
advice and adopt its schemes, we should not be able to 
flatter ourselves with the notion that we were obeying 
the will of the people. It is as certain as anything human 
can be that if democratic self-government, including the 
meaning and method of national representative institutions, 
could be fully explained to that vast multitude which con- 
stitutes “‘ the peoples of India,” and a vote were then taken 
on the subject, they would reject it as unsuitable to their 
needs. 

Our duty while we remain the overlords of India is to 
think of the interests of the governed, and to give them 
the best government which can be devised to meet their 
needs,—to secure to them justice, individual freedom, and 
the right to progress and develop on their own lines and 
according to their own ideas. We believe that in the case 
of an Oriental people nothing is more likely to produce these 
results than government according to the system which now 
obtains in British India. In that system are retained all 
the advantages of autocratic rule with comparatively few 
of its disadvantages. One of the great disadvantages of 
autocracy is that it is peculiarly liable to choke itself with 
sloth and corruption. The wielders of absolute power 
grow gradually demoralised, and so become in the end 
incapable of doing right and justice. The government of 
India while in British hands possesses, however, an anti- 
septic which prevents it from being poisoned by that 
slow corruption which has again and again destroyed 
the best of Oriental Empires. The fact that the Indian 
Government is always in touch with, and still more, that 
it is in the last resort absolutely dominated by, the free 
and democratic Government in England saves it from 
the Nemesis that attends other despotisms. The 
virtue of our Indian autocracy is constantly renewed 
at the source. As Jong as the British people are 
determined that they will govern India in the interests 
of the governed, and that they will not share that govern- 
ment in its final and supreme form with those who are by 
race and religion unfit for the task of self-government, 
our rule in India will flourish and we shall perform a 
great duty. If, however, through what Bacon calls 
“‘niceness and satiety,” or out of any sophistical obedience 
to half-understood abstractions, we insist upon endowing 
India with the gift of representative institutions—a form 
of government necessarily fatal to Asiatic communities— 
we shall have done, no matter what our intentions, a great 
and grievous wrong to our Asiatic subjects. If we act 
moderately and wisely and on common-sense lines, we shall 
rightly employ native instruments in the government 
of India; but they must always be employed as our 
nominees, and not as representatives with any inherent 
right to control our decisions as to what will be most 
beneficial to the numerous complex and conflicting com- 
munities which make up the world of India. 

We have one more thing to say. We hold that it 
should be made clear to that minute fraction of the people 
of India who are now clamouring for representative 
institutions and the rights of self-government that self- 
government, if it ever comes, cannot be shared with 
outsiders like ourselves. If India is to have self-govern- 
ment, she must really govern herself, and we must retire 
absolutely and entirely from the work of administering 
the Indian Empire. Nothing could be more fatal to 
the welfare of India than to adopt half-measures, 
and for the Englishman to stay as yoke-fellow with the 
Oriental. The'car of State can only go to destruction if 
a Bengalee buffalo and a British racehorse are to be 
placed in the traces side by side. We say deliberately that 
if any serious attempt were to be made to establish self- 
government in India, it would be the duty of all those who 
feel as we do to insist that we should withdraw altogether 
and abandon India to complete native rule, as the lesser 
of two evils. That such a withdrawal would constitute a 
very grave injury to India would, we believe, be admitted by 
almost all intelligent natives,—at any rate, by all Bengalees 
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and members of the non-warlike races. It must mean 
within a very few years the paramountcy of the warrior 
peoples of the North. But can any one pretend that a ruler 
chosen from one of those races would exercise a milder, 
juster, and more equal sway than does the British Govern- 
ment at this moment? If once the natives of India are 
brought to realise that we cannot share the government 
with them without risks which we have no right to ask our 
people or their people to run, we believe that they will 
soon cease to ask for self-government. For they know 
in their hearts that it is the British overlordship which 
alone guarantees them the liberty and justice which they 
now enjoy. As often happens in the East, those who 
demand self-government in addition to British rule are 
asking for two contradictory and mutually destructive 
things. 





ELECTORAL REFORM IN AUSTRIA. 


ECEMBER Ist, 1906, will be remembered as one of 
the landmarks of Austrian history. On that day 
the Reichsrath passed in second and third reading a Bill 
of electoral reform which transcends in importance all 
measures which have been submitted to it since Austria’s 
exclusion from the German Confederation forty years ago. 
Since last February, when Baron Gautsch’s original scheme 
of universal suffrage was laid before the House, electoral 
reform has advanced step by step towards its final 
triumph, and has been accompanied by a revival of the 
Austrian Parliament, for which few persons even in 
Vienna were prepared. The crisis evoked by the 
Hungarian attitude last June rallied all parties and races 
in Austria to a common cause, and the firstfruits of this 
dawning unity of purpose are to be found in the long 
negotiations which marked the Committee stage of the 
Bill. At last the possibility of national compromise has 
been subjected to practical tests, and the result is a 
project of mutal concession, which contains the germ of 
reconciliation between the different races of the Cisleithan 
Empire. 

The new Bill, like all schemes of electoral reform, has 
its imperfections, but it represents an enormous advance 
upon all previous systems in Austria. Reform has hitherto 
proceeded on lines of irresolute and half-bearted com- 
promise, and the result has been a veritable tangle of 
anomalies and contradictions. The Reichsrath has till 
now been pre-eminently a Parliament of _ privilege 
(Interessenparlament), framed originally in imitation of 
the provincial Diets ; and each piecemeal revision aimed 
at preserving special privileges for those classes which had 
enjoyed a predominant position under the old régime. 
The voters were divided into four distinct Curiae,—the 
great landowners, the Chambers of Commerce, the towns, 
and the country districts; and in 1896, when the move- 
ment in favour of universal suffrage first asserted itself 
with any effect, the agitation was silenced by the addition 
of a fifth Curia elected by universal suffrage. This inno- 
vation stultified the whole existing system, which hence- 
forth rested on two diametrically opposed principles,— 
class interests and democratic representation. Its absurd 
injustice can best be summed up in tabular form as 
follows :— 

In Curia C ... 


..556 voters elect 21 Deputies. 


a oe 5,431 - Pe 85 as 
- B... 493,804 m = 118 es 
“2 D ... 1,585,466 ie ea 129 a 

E ... 5,004,222 . : 72 si 


No pretence at uniformity existed, and it depended upon 
the Curia and upon the province in which a man voted 
whether he recorded his vote orally or by ballot, and 
directly or through deputed voters (Wahlminner). The 
constituencies are cut up arbitrarily, and electoral regula- 
tions vary according to provinces. In the Tirol they are 
manipulated so as to silence the Italians ; in Galicia, to 
secure the predominance of the Schlachta ; in Trieste, to 
give the large merchants the chief influence; in Dalmatia 
the Italian element is favoured to keep the Slavs 
in check; in Bohemia and Moravia the landed nobles 
hold the balance; while in Vienna the suburbs are still 
punished by inadequate representation for the prominent 
part which they played in the Revolution of 1848. 
This system, with all its inequalities, will be swept away 
bodily, and in its place universal and direct manhood 
suffrage will be introduced for all over twenty-four, the 





Austrian Chamber thus becoming one of the most 
democratic on the Continent. A necessary, though more 
questionable, sequel to this is the removal of the restriction 
of the franchise to those who can read or write. (In 1900 
over nine million persons in a population of twenty-six 
millions could not read or write, so that this restriction 
would have kept one-third of the population unenfranchised.) 
Only one qualification for the franchise still survives,—a 
year’s residence in the district where the vote is to be 
recorded. Voting is no longer to be by public declaration, 
but by ballot, and a number of provisions (though with 
some dangerous omissions) are made to prevent corruption 
and ensure publicity. The elections in the whole Empire 
are to be on one day; there is to be a polling place in 
every parish (Ortsgemeinde); and an absolute majority is 
required, thus avoiding the abuses of our triangular 
elections. 

The weak feature of the Bill lies in the special situation 
created for Galicia, and the consequent unfair treatment 
of the Ruthenes. Under the new system of distribution 
in this province, it is calculated that the Poles will be in a 
majority in seventy-eight seats, the Ruthenes only in 
twenty-eight; while, if the population were taken into 
account, the Ruthenes should obtain something like fifteen 
additional seats at the expense of the Poles. This was 
unhappily inevitable—at all events, for the time being— 
since the Ministry was not strong enough to pass the Bill 
without the help of the Polish Party, whose attitude is 
determined by Polish national sentiment and the class 
interests of the Galician nobles, and which wonld therefore 
have been alienated by further concessions to the Ruthenes. 
There is little doubt that the new Parliament will be the 
scene of a struggle between the Polish and Ruthene 
elements, which will in the long run prove fatal to the 
preponderance of the “ Polish Club” in Austrian politics. 

But by far the most important feature of the Reform 
Bill is the attempt to supersede the old system of “elec- 
toral geometry,” and to create a racial or linguistic basis 
for each separate electoral division. This is the sole 
effective means of ensuring the protection of national 
minorities, assaults upon whose existence have been 
the great source of friction between the various racial 
elements of Austria. . So long as public life remains 
a fierce struggle for the mastery between rival races, 
political paralysis must ensue. A better state of affairs 
can never be reached until “Live and let live” has 
been adopted as the only possible motto for a State 
so complex as the Austrian Empire. A genuine effort in 
this direction has been made in the present Bill, which 
secures political representation to the Slovene minorities 
in Carinthia and Istria, to the Germans of Gottschee in 
Carniola, and even to isolated Czech and German com- 
munities in Bohemia, though it is true the Italians of 
Dalmatia and the Poles of Bukowina have been left 
to their fate. No more hopeful sign can be imagined 
than the compromise adopted by the majority of 
the House, despite the protests of both Germans 
and Czechs, regulating the proportion of seats to 
be assigned to these racial rivals in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Here, then, we are faced with the fundamental 
difficulty presented by all schemes of Austrian electoral 
reform. Class privileges are swept away, and all citizens 
are admitted to political rights. But a division of seats 
solely on the basis of population cannot be conceded with- 
out destroying the character of the Austrian State and 
dealing a deathblow to the historic rights of its component 
parts. The new Bill, though reflecting some of the preju- 
dices of its makers, recognises this general principle, and 
the safeguards which are devised to impede redistribution 
render it probable that the representation of the various 
races in Parliament will be stereotyped for many years to 
come. ‘l'o arrive at the agreement a large increase of 
seats (from four hundred and twenty-five to five hundred 
and sixteen) was inevitable, but it cannot be said to have 
swelled the House to an unwieldy size. 

It is characteristic of Austria that the great reform has 
come half from below, through a spontaneous movement 
of the masses, and half from above, through the direct 
and open advocacy of the Monarch. Its first effect, there- 
fore, should be to strengthen the ties of affection which 
link the dynasty to its peoples, and to leave the house of 
Hapsburg more truly than ever “broad-based upon a 
people’s will.” Its effect upon the position of parties in 
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Austria is a matter which defies all forecast, though 
important changes may be regarded as certain. One factor 
in the situation, however, is clear from the outset. The 
Germans, who have long since lost the absolute majority 
in the Reichsrath, will be in an increased minority in the 
new House,—two hundred and twenty-three as against 
two hundred and eighty-three non-Germans. Not that 
these figures represent very much, for the disruptive 
tendencies which have in past years been so fatal to 
German predominance in Austria are only too likely to 
survive, even if in a milder form, while everything points 
to cleavage and dissension among the hitherto solid ranks 
of the Czechs and Poles. Substantial gains may be 
prophesied for the Christian Socialist Party, under the 
leadership of that able demagogue, Dr. Lueger, and for 
the German Clericals, whose influence cannot fail to be 
strong in a House so representative of agriculture. The 
party of great landowners (Grossgrundbesitz) disappears 
automatically, and there is every hope that the Pan- 
German Party, whose outrageous behaviour in Parliament 
has so often eclipsed the Mahdi’s supporters in our own, 
will share the same fate. Nor is it likely that the Socialists 
will greatly gain in strength, since the one year’s residence 
clause will probably tell against them. Signs are not 
wanting that the days of the Young Czech Party are over, 
and the recent elections to the Moravian Diet seem to fore- 
shadow victories to the Czech Radicals. The Poles will 
return in larger numbers than ever; but the Ruthenes, 
who have been made the scapegoats of the Bill, will at least 
be numerous enough to make their complaints heard and 
to carry some weight in a division. Thus we may find the 
German element grouped mainly in two rival camps—the 
Progressives, or Old Liberals, and the Clericals, reinforced 
by the Christian Socialists—and their rivalry may deflect 
Parliament's attention to the many pressing social reforms 
which await solution in Austria to-day. In the words of 
one of their most distinguished leaders, the new Parlia- 
ment will not be a heaven for the Germans, but if they 
adopt an intransigent policy, it may become a hell. In 
any case, the real hope for the future lies in the growing 
prospect of cleavage on political and social rather than on 
racial grounds. As the present Bill is based on an effort 
to reduce racial friction to a minimum, there are solid 
reasons for hoping that national feeling may in the course 
of a few years lose some of its intensity. By giving the 
people as a whole a direct interest in electoral results, 
such as they have never previously enjoyed, a decided step 
is taken towards substituting a national for a provincial 
patriotism. 





THE TREATMENT OF VAGRANTS. 

NHE public are indebted to Sir William Chance for a 
conveniently arranged review of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, which has just 
beeu published by Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, price 6d. 
Pamphlets are easier to read than either Blue-books or 
White-papers, and, though the fact is too often forgotten, 
to be read is really the object of the mass of information 
which is brought together by the labours of Commissions 
and Committees. Sir William Chance’s subject is one with 
which every one who knows the high road in any part of the 
country is but too well acquainted. The tramp is the most 
familiar of rural figures, and it is hard to say whether the 
cheerfulness which bespeaks the professional vagrant, or 
the anxious or desponding look which is born of combined 
anxiety and inability to find work, is the less pleasing 
spectacle. The Royal Commissioners of 1834 knew the 
former of these types as well as we do. Vagrancy, they 
say, “has actually been converted into a trade, and not an 
unprofitable one.” Those who followed it did so not 
beeause they were destitute, but because they found the 
pursuit a sufficient security against destitution. At that 
time, indeed, the law seemed expressly designed to 
encourage the worst type of vagrancy. The Visiting 
Justices were allowed to grant certificates to discharged 
prisoners enabling them to obtain relief on their route 
to their places of settlement. ‘This seemed, no doubt, 
to be a harmless, and probably a humane, provision. 
Vagrants condemned for some trifling offence were helped 
to get to their destination quickly, and saved possibly from 
making tramping into a trade. This was what the law 
intended; what it accomplished was the conversion of the 








prison into the customary half-way house of any poor 
man who wanted to be fed and lodged on his way home. 
With a prison behind him he was sure of help. Without 
any such record he was left unassisted. Yet even then 
there was evidence how much could be done by making 
vagrancy unattractive. “In those few districts,” say the 
Commissioners, “ in which the relief has been such as only 
the really destitute will accept the resort of vagrants has 
ceased.” 

Great as was the improvement in the system of poor 
relief effected by the Act of 1834, it does not seem to have 
extended to this part of the field. The reason is obvious. 
The recommendation of the Royal Commission was not 
generally carried out. Convinced, they said, that relief 
could not be restricted to the really destitute “ unless the 
system is general,” and that it could never become general 
“unless under the influence of strict superintendence and 
control,” they recommended that the framing and enforce- 
ment of regulations relating to vagrancy should be entrusted 
to a Central Board. No attention was paid to this advice, 
and we can read the consequences of disregarding it in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee or in Sir William 
Chance’s pamphlet. Where the Royal Commissioners 
recommended uniformity in the system, “ diversity is its 
most striking characteristic.” In some counties the “ way- 
ticket ” is in operation. On this plan, the vagrant receives 
a ticket with the names of the casual wards that he will 
pass through on his road to his destination, and of the 
stations at which he can obtain a midday meal. In other 
counties the vagrant “leaves the casual ward without any 
supply of food or any chance of getting any unless by 
means of money which he may have concealed about him 
or have obtained by force or by begging.” In some 
casual wards the vagrant is searched, washed, if necessary 
disinfected, and set to work. In others he has to submit 
to none of these processes. “In short, there is the most 
extraordinary variety of practice, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board has never been able to secure uniformity of 
treatment.” The Departmental Committee have made 
certain recommendations which, in their opinion, would 
greatly mend this state of things. Dealing first with the 
relief of vagrants, they propose to take this duty out of the 
hands of the Guardians of the Poor. The reason ordinarily 
given for making poor relief a local charge is the advantage 
of bringing local knowledge to bear on the recipients of 
it. Any one of the Guardians may conceivably be able to 
supplement the Relieving Officer’s report from information 
supplied by himself. But habitual vagrants form a 
separate class, and what applies to one member of it 
probably applies to all. There is abundance of informa- 
tion in existence as to the means by which the habitual— 
which is really the dangerous—element in the class can 
be reduced. What is wanted is uniform regulation supple- 
mented by uniform administration. It is hopeless to look 
for the latter from a series of popularly elected bodies. 
Strictness may find supporters in a few of them, but laxity, 
due to indolence or misplaced compassion, is likely to be 
far more general. These defects in the present system the 
Departmental Committee propose to meet by transferring 
the relief of vagrants from the Guardians to the police,— 
that is, to the Standing Joint Committee in counties and 
to the Watch Committees in boroughs. By this means 
uniformity in task, diet, and detention would be secured, 
and a class which is in part composed of potential criminals 
would be brought under the supervision of those best 
qualified to deal with it. 

The relief given would vary with the character of the 
person relieved. The bond-fide wayfarer—the man who is 
genuinely looking for work, and is a vagrant only till he 
finds it—would be helped by a system of way-tickets. He 
has heard, we will suppose, that there is work to be had a 
hundred miles off, and at the nearest police-station he 
can, on satisfying the police that he is only recently out of 
employment, and has good ground for wishing to go to 
the place he names, get a ticket entitling him to a night’s 
lodging, supper, and breakfast, and to a ration of bread 
and cheese for his midday meal, at the casual wards along 
his route. He will have to do two hours’ work before 
leaving the ward where he has passed the night; but that 
done, he will be free to leave when he likes. In this 
respect his position differs from that of the “ordinary ” 
vagrant. This last involves detention for at least two 
nights in the casual ward, and if he has been admitted 
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to the same ward more than once during the same 
month, for at least four nights. During this time he 
will be fed and made to work. He too, however, when 
he leaves will get an order entitling him to a midday 
meal at some specified place on his road. Female and 
child vagrants, not a large class, would, as now, be relieved 
at the workhouse. Though pains would be taken to dis- 
courage the taste for a wandering life “by detention, by 
the task of work, and by an unattractive but adequate 
diet,” the ordinary vagrant would not be interfered with 
so long as he did not commit any offence against the law. 
If he does, he will be committed to a labour colony for a 
term varying from six months to three years. This would 
get over the difficulty now felt by mauy Magistrates in 
sending to prison men to whom confinement obviously 
does no good. “The absolute necessity of finding some 
other mode of dealing with this class is fully shown by the 
evidence; prison is no deterrent to them, and they came up 
again and again for sentence with surprising regularity.” 
Labour colonies would have great advantages over this 
thoroughly unsatisfactory system, though it is important 
not to paint too glowing a picture of the results obtained 
from them. As a rule, the reformation of the inmates 
is not to be looked for. In one well-known colony in 
Belgium, “‘as soon as one period of detention is over the 
colonist is generally sent back to the colony for another 
term.” Still, the Departmental Committee think that 
these colonies would be a marked improvement on the 
system now in force. “They may clear the streets of the 
habitual vagrant and loafer, may make him lead a more 
useful life during his detention, and may offer a real 
deterrent to those starting on a life of vagrancy.” The 
aims of a labour colony should be the provision of work 
suited to the various capacities of the inmates, and the 
encouragement of industry and good conduct among 
the colonists by allowing them to earn money for 
their work, which should either be kept for them till 
their discharge, or paid to them weekly and spent at the 
canteen on small luxuries such as extra articles of food 
or tobacco. A better dietary is another suggested incen- 
tive to good work, as is the earning of a discharge before 
the full term of sentence is worked out. Sir William 
Chance considers and replies to some of the objections 
which have been urged against these recommendations, 
and for some of his readers possibly this may be a useful 
service. So far as we can see, however, these objections 
are founded on nothing more serious than a misapplication 
of words. There is no reason that we know of why 
vagrants should not meet with quite as kindly treatment 
from the police as from the workhouse officials, and none 
for supposing that compulsory detention in a labour colony 
is any greater interference with the liberty of the subject 
than detention in a gaol. Yet these are the most serious 
criticisms which Sir William has to meet. If the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee are not 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, it will not be from any 
difficulty in making out the case for their adoption. 





PRINCIPAL RAINY. 


AST Saturday there died at Melbourne, whither he 
had gone for his health, the most conspicuous man 

in modern Scotland. He may not have been the greatest 
living Scotsman, but he was assuredly the greatest whose 
activities were confined to his native soil. In Scotland for 
four centuries minds of a high order have found full scope 
within the Church, minds which in secular life would have 
been certain of the highest distinction. Principal Rainy 
was the greatest Scottish ecclesiastical statesman since 
Chalmers, and it would seem as if he was the last of that 
peculiarly Scottish type, for we can discern no_ successor, 
and modern conditions make it more and more difficult for 
one man to assume the dictatorship of a Church. It is 
probable that future ages will see in him, more even than in 
Chalmers or Candlish, the typical Free Church leader. His 
long life of eighty-one years covered the whole history of his 
Church. He was fifteen at the Disruption, and the spiritual 
awakening which followed it determined his choice of a 
career. A minister first in Aberdeenshire and then in 
Edinburgh, he was appointed in 1862 to the Chair of 
Church History in the New College. He succeeded Dr. 
Candlish in 1874 as Principal, a post which carries with it 
a virtual primacy in the Church, and for thirty years he 





had to steer his ship through very stormy seas. He was 
a born leader of men, and though there were parties in 
the Church bitterly opposed to him, he never lost his 
ascendency. What the Principal willed sooner or later the 
others acquiesced in. 

His friendship with Gladstone was one of the chief 
features in his life, and it is idle to speculate which 
influenced the other. The truth is that both men were 
cast in the same mould. We should be inclined to 
say that the Free Church leader was _ intellectually 
and morally nearer the Liberal statesman than any 
other contemporary. Both were sincere and passionate 
believers in themselves and the justice of their cause. 
Both had the power of treating minor, and often secular, 
details with a moral earnestness which transferred the 
question from the domain of policy to that of ethics. Both 
had immense powers of persuasion, and no one who ever 
heard Rainy’s eloquent, nebulous, and yet most impressive 
oratory could fai! to be struck by its likeness to Gladstone's. 
Both were diplomats and party leaders with a keen eye 
for a tactical move, which they resolved upon under the 
guidance of cold reason; but the move being determined, 
both had the gift of so advocating it that their opponents 
seemed to be sinning against the light. Both had much of 
the unconscious sophist in them, but the ecclesiastic 
seems to us to have had the greater subtlety and patience. 
Mr. Gladstone in his life did many surprising things, but 
we question if he ever performed any task so difficult 
as that which Dr. Rainy achieved. A Church is a more 
intractable thing than a State. The Presbyterian Church, 
as Hobbes long ago observed, has a perilous tendency to 
break up into sects,—the defect of its fine quality of inde- 
pendence. Moreover, a Scottish Church is a thing 
essentially conservative, and the Free Church at its in- 
ception was no less conservative than the Established 
Church from which it broke. Dr. Rainy stood for union 
and amalgamation, for liberalism in theology, for the 
voluntary principle,—all creeds anathema to the old Free 
Church school of thought. It is comparatively easy to 
imagine a great preacher changing in a short time the 
character of a religious body by some fierce spiritual 
euthusiasm. But Dr. Rainy was not a Knox, or even a 
Wesley. He was a sagacious, patient, and provident 
statesman, who in political life would most certainly have 
risen to the highest place. It is his supreme achievement 
that he secured all the ends he strove for by methods 
which in a Church, and especially in a voluntary Church, 
end usually in dismal failure. 

It is as a statesman that he will be remembered, for he 
was neither scholar nor thinker. Many of his colleagues 
at the New College have left a far greater mark as 
teachers and theologians. But in Church politics he has 
had uno rival in Scotland for half-a-century. His three 
great achievements were the union with the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1900, the expulsion of the 
Establishment principle from the constitution of his 
Church, and the gradual identification of that Church 
with progressive Biblical criticism and a liberal theology. 
As to the second, we need not discuss the question, which 
two years ago occupied the Law Courts, as to whether 
Establishment is in reality a necessary part of the original 
Free Church faith. It is sufficient that most of the 
Disruption leaders vehemently held by it, and that till 
the other day it was shared by the majority of Scottish 
Free Churchmen. To Dr. Rainy the old proud claim 
that the Free Church was the true Church of Scotland 
seemed of little account. He was content that it should 
be a denomination, and he thought it essential for the 
spiritual life of Scotland that the Established Church 
should be reduced to the same status. It is a view which 
we have never shared, but we can admire the force of 
character which converted a Church to his belief. So far 
Dr. Rainy was successful, but he did little to achieve the 
practical end. His alliance with Mr. Gladstone somehow 
or other identified Scottish Disestablishment with Irish 
Home-rule, and the débicle of the latter measure discredited 
the former. ‘To-day we should say that Scotland was 
never further from Disestablishment as a fact, though in 
the United Free Church it remains as a widely shared, if 
inoperative, conviction. 

No partial failure dimmed his other two achievements. 
He fought the cause of Presbyterian union through 
good and evil report, from the first abortive union 
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movement down to the successful culmination in 1900. 
For once Presbyterianism was false to its traditional 
character, and proved a centripetal rather than a centri- 
fugal force. Misled by his legal advisers, he may have 
been too summary in his methods; but when the House of 
Lords launched their thunderbolt in 1904 he bore the 
blow with heroic resolution, and set himself with unfail- 
ing vigour to repair the mischief. It is pleasant to think 
that he lived to see the impasse safely crossed, and the 
United Free Church launched on a career of usefulness 
and prosperity. But great as the achievement was, we 
should rank still higher his influence in broadening and 
humanising Scottish theology. Few men have ever under- 
taken a more arduous work. Beginning as the champion 
of the old Evangelicalism against Dean Stanley, and all his 
life holding fast by what he regarded as the essentials of 
Reformation doctrine, he yet saw that dogma must be made 
a suit of chain-mail rather than a strait-waistcoat. Among 
the Highland members of the Free Church he had the most 
stubbornly conservative class to deal with which these 
islands can show. But by tact and patience and incom- 
parable powers of persuasion he succeeded. The ugly game 
of heresy-hunting which culminated in the expulsion of 
Professor Robertson Smith slowly went out of fashion. 
He persuaded his Church to tolerate hymns and instru- 
mental music, to recognise that to veto freedom of thought 
and speech in its teachers was to reduce itself to spiritual 
stagnation, and, finally, to pass a Declaratory Act for the 
relief of tender consciences. That the Free Church, and 
to-day the United Free Church, has been, and is, one of 
the most scholarly and intellectually alive of all religious 
organisations was due in the main to the leader who had 
the instinct to read the signs of the times. Such a gift is 
the infallible mark of the great statesman. 





A NEW FOE TO COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES. 


E publish to-day a letter from Sir Robert Hunter, 
Chairman of the National Trust, and one of the 
most prominent members of the Committee of the 
Commons Preservation Society, calling attention to the 
danger to which one of the most beautiful commons in 
Surrey is exposed at the present moment. The facts as 
regards the scheme to enclose a portion of Witley 
Common are roughly as follows. The parish is in need of 
a new burial-ground, and very naturally, from one point 
of view, desires to get the necessary land as cheaply as 
possible. Accordingly, instead of purchasing it from a 
private owner at the market rate, it proposes to obtain it 
at a nominal price by utilising a portion of the common. 
Happily, this transaction cannot be effected without 
the leave of the Board of Agriculture. A request, 
however, for such leave to enclose has been made by the 
Parish Council; and though the proposal was strongly 
opposed by a large and representative deputation which 
waited upon Lord Carrington, the Minister of Agriculture 
most unfortunately, and, as we venture to think, most 
mistakenly, has granted a local inquiry into the scheme. 

If there were any reason to regard Witley Common as 
an exceptional case, or if the principles upon which the 
Witley scheme will be decided were different from those 
which are likely to prevail in other places, the matter 
would have only a local interest. The inhabitants of 
the district, of Surrey generally, and those Londoners 
who in increasing numbers make Surrey their play- 
ground, might deplore the diminution of the commons 
area of West Surrey and its disfigurement by a cemetery, 
Lut. the wider public could hardly be appealed to in 
the matter. As it happens, however, the Witley scheme 
presents no special or exceptional features. It is a typical 
case, and if the Board of Agriculture sets a precedent here 
and allows the enclosure of the common for a burial- 
ground, it is not too much to say that no rural common 
in England will be safe. Itis admitted that there is plenty 
of other land available in Witley for the purpose of a 
burial-ground, and that there is no difficulty in obtaining 
it at the market price. Again, the piece of common desired 
by the Parish Council is in no sense specially suitable. 
If, then, the Board of Agriculture in the present instance 
admits the right of the Parish Council to demand that the 
Jord of the manor should be allowed to enclose a portion 
of the common in order to provide them with cheap land, 





it will be impossible to resist future demands of a similar 
kind in other parts of England. The Witley precedent 
will govern future schemes, and the Board of Agriculture 
will have no ground for demurring when it is asked by 
other Parish Councils to do for them what it has already 
done in Witley. Nor will it be possible to confine the 
precedent to burial-grounds. When Parish or District 
Councils want land for other public purposes, they will 
naturally want it cheap, and in order to get it cheap they 
will be sure to turn their eyes to common land and to 
invoke the Witley case. 

A generation ago the common lands of England suffered 
a most serious diminution owing to the fact that railway 
companies, wherever possible, were in the habit of taking 
common land on which to lay their lines.. They argued, and 
with some show of justice from their own point of view, 
that it was perfectly right for them to do so. Such land 
was rough and unimproved, and therefore to make use of 
it was not only economical, but did not diminish the 
cultivable area of the country. Again, if the cost of 
making railways could be reduced, the cost of transporta- 
tion would also be diminished, and it would become easier 
and more profitable to provide the public with travelling 
facilities. In a word, it was a matter of public advantage to 
lay railway lines on commons wherever possible. The result 
of such arguments was that during the mid-Victorian era 
the area of common land in England was most seriously 
reduced. For the last twenty years or more, however, 
thanks to the action of the Commons Preservation Society 
and to the general enlightenment of public opinion, the rail- 
ways have been forced to keep their hands off the commons. 
Unfortunately, we seem now to be entering upon a period 
when the smaller public bodies are likely to become quite as 
great enemies in the matter of commons as were the rail- 
way companies in old days. Land is more and more being 
required by such local bodies, and in their opinion it is an 
actual public advantage—or, at any rate, an advantage to 
the parish or district—to take unused, rough, and so 
cheap common land, instead of burdening the locality by 
the purchase of expensive private land. From many points 
of view, this last and final assault on our commons is the 
most dangerous to which they have been exposed. The 
lord of the manor, who is now almost entirely precluded 
from ordinary enclosure for his private gain, is inclined to 
be sympathetic when approached by a public body. In 
the first place, he gets a certain sum for giving up his 
manorial rights which in existing circumstances he could 
not obtain in any other way. Next—for we by no means 
wish to accuse the lords of the manor of being greedy of 
small profits—he is able to do what from the local point of 
view is a popular thing, that is, to oblige a Parish or 
District Council. Thirdly, as he is in all probability the 
largest landowner in the parish or the district, his land is 
saved from the higher rate which would have to be imposed 
if private land were taken instead of common land. While 
the landowner is thus not unnaturally influenced in favour 
of enclosures promoted by local bodies, the influence of 
the commoners and of the inhabitants of the parish, who 
at one time could be relied upon to resist enclosure, is, as a 
rule, not to be counted upon. The commoners and 
inhabitants generally are ratepayers, and therefore are 
greatly affected by the possibility of getting land cheap, 
and thus preventing an increase of the rates. 

It comes, therefore, to this, that the only persons who 
can be relied upon to resist an enclosure for local purposes 
when it is promoted by a local authority are those members 
of the general public who care for preserving the beauty of 
the country, who realise the immense importance of retain- 
ing as many open spaces as possible in our congested 
and overpopulated country, and who appreciate that the 
health of the nation, mental and physical, depends upon 
there being portions of the country over which the people, 
not only of the locality, but of the great urban districts 
generally, can wander in freedom. Those persons no doubt 
constitute a large and powerful class in the aggregate, 
but, by the very nature of things, their action must be 
central rather than local. Their views can hardly be 
expected to affect opinion at Witley, or whatever is the 
parish in question; but they do not, for that reason, 
demand less consideration from public Departments. In 
our opinion, therefore, it is an entire mistake to treat the 
matter as one for local inquiry, and as if it could be 
decided by counting heads in the parish, or ascertaining 
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the views of representative inhabitants. For example, we 
say deliberately that if it could be shown that every single 
person in the parish of Witley, or even every person 
residing within a radius of five miles from Witley Common, 
approved of the enclosure and declared himself anxious 
that it should take place, we should nevertheless hold that 
no case for enclosure had been made out, and that it was 
the business of the Board of Agriculture to protect Witley 
Common and all other commons from enclosure, not in the 
interests of the locality, but in the interests of the people 
of England as a whole. 

Remember, it is too late to take ihe pedantic legal 
ground that the people of England have nothing to do 
with Witley Common or any other such common, and that 
if the lord of the manor, the commoners, and the locality 
generally are agreed no one else has any right to interfere. 
hat view was arguable in the “‘ fifties” and “sixties.” It 
was, however, definitely negatived and set at naught by 
the legislation dealing with commons and enclosures which 
was inaugurated in the “ seventies” and has prevailed ever 
since. That legislation was definitely based upon the 
assumption that the people of England as a whole had 
rights in the commons, and that their interests must be 
consulted and safeguarded when any proposal was made 
for enclosure. The fact that the Board of Agriculture 
must consent to enclosures before they become legal 
implies a most complete admission of the principle. 
It must be noted that if a blunder is made in 
the Witley case, and a bad precedent set, the re- 
sulting evil will not be a small one or one that can 
be subsequently remedied. The loss of an acre by 
enclosure is a loss which is irrevocable. Burke, dealing 
with the alleged rapacity of the East India Company 
in regard to the wealth of India, likened “the Nabobs” 
to birds of prey, and declared that their appetite was 
continually increasing for a food that was continually 
wasting. We may say the same of the commons of 
England. The food is continually wasting; but unfortu- 
nately the appetite of public bodies and others desirous of 
enclosure is continually increasing. Unless, then, a strong 
stand is made on the question, we may find that the rapacity 
of the landowners in the matter of enclosure in former days 
is far outdistanced by the rapacity of public bodies. In 
our opinion, the only safe plan is that of establishing and 
maintaining the principle that there must never be a diminu- 
tion of the total area of common land. If common land 
has to be taken for any purpose of urgent public necessity 
and because it is the only land available, then in every 
case an equivalent acreage of land should be bought as 
near the enclosure as possible and dedicated to the public. 
If this principle were established and maintained, we 
venture to think that we should find the pleas that 
common land was the only land available for a cemetery, 
sewage farm, pumping station, or what not immensely 
diminished. 

We would, then, once more urge most strongly upon the 
Board of Agriculture the necessity for not making a pre- 
cedent in favour of enclosure in the Witley case. In our 
view, they have already done serious damage to the 
cause of commons preservation by making a precedent for 
local inquiry where the wishes of the locality ought not 
to be the governing factor. That is unfortunately past 
protest. If, however, they should in the end sanction 
a precedent for enclosure, so great an injury will have 
been done to the public interest that we hold it will be 
necessary to have the whole question raised in Parliament, 
and to ask the House of Commons to record its decision 
against further commons enclosures. 

There is another point in regard to the dealing of public 
bodies with common lands which urgently demands the atten- 
tion of Parliament. ''he rural district authorities, which are 
generally the road authorities, claim to exercise the right 
to enter upon common lands and take from them at their 
will and pleasure stone, flints, and gravel for the purpose 
of road-making. This right was reasonable enough tifty 
or a hundred years ago, when road-making was so vital a 
matter and when in many districts half the land was 
unenclosed. At present it has become a most serious 
evil. There are large portions of Surrey where some 
of the most beautiful common land in England is 
being ruthlessly destroyed by the road authorities 
in their grubbing for flints and stones. We may 
name, as two instances out of many, Clandon Downs 





and Hackhurst Downs. In these cases the road 
authorities have destroyed acres of beautiful and 
smooth green turf, turf which had not been disturbed 
since the Phoenicians brought their tin along the Western 
road, or since the pilgrims rode to Canterbury. The havoc 
and ruin wrought by the road authorities in these places 
must be seen to be believed. Their action affords a marked 
contrast to that of the lords of the manor, who in most 
cases have shown a praiseworthy and public-spirited desire 
not to injure the commons by grubbing up the flints or 
opening gravel-pits in the more beautiful portions of the 
downs, for the lords have in many cases the right to 
break the surface of the wastes of their manors for flints, 
gravel, and sand, and to sell the same. It was supposed 
that popularly elected bodies would set a good example in 
preserving common lands from injury. Instead, they are 
its worst enemies, and the most potent destroyers of the 
public heritage. In our opinion, the time has arrived 
when the right of the public authorities to go upon 
common land and destroy its beauty in order to get stone 
and gravel at a shilling or two a load cheaper than they 
could buy it in the open market should be put an end to. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there would be no 
resistance to such a proposal on the part of the landlords 
and commoners, for they suffer equally with the public 
from the depredations of the public bodies. The case is 
eminently one for prompt action, for if nothing is done in 
Surrey, at any rate, some of the most beautiful common 
land in the county will be irretrievably ruined. Cannot 
the Commons Preservation Society manage to procure 
legislation for this purpose during the course of the 
coming Session ? 








“THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN.” 
HE Elizabethan poet Dekker said of our Lord that He 
was “the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
The passage is worth quotation :— 
“Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace, 
Of all the virtues nearest kin to Heaven. 
It makes men look like Gods; the best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 
All through English literature the word “gentleman” has 
had two meanings, and has been used to describe a man of 
certain qualities as well as a man of a certain birth. A 
hundred and fifty years before Dekker wrote it was declared 
that “truth, pity, freedom, and hardiness ” were the essential 
qualities of a gentleman. Our Lord in His human nature 
personified these things. Every gentleman in Christendom 
Christ, whatever may be his 
No virtue, perhaps, was so characteristic 


derives his ideal from 
dogmatic creed, 
of our Lord as His devotion to truth. He declared before 
Pilate that it was the end for which He was born. He con- 
demned all those who hindered its diffusion and tried to 
make it the monopoly of a caste. He tabooed all absurd 
asseverations, the occasional use of which was but a confession 
of habituallying. He taught that lies were of the Devil, and 
that it was the Holy Spirit who led men into all truth. He 
said that sincerity was the great light of the Spirit, that all 
double-minded men were in the dark, and that their fear of 
the light of day was their own sufficient condemnation. The 
ideal gentleman all through the ages has conformed his conduct 
in the matter of truth to the Christian standard. He has 
avoided mental reservation, abhorred lying, and, though he has 
garnished his speech with oaths, his yea has meant yea, and 
his nay nay, and he has regarded his word as his bond, 

Again, courage and pity were combined in the character of 
Christ as they had never been combined before. Now the 
combination is common enough. We have the seed and can 
grow the flower; but every man who excels in both is in some 
sense a follower of Christ. The courage of our Lord, though 
it included physical courage, was not of that calibre which is 
more properly called animal,—animal courage implies a 
want of imagination, and is probably incompatible with pity. 
Christ in the garden of Gethsemane “tasted death for every 
man,” and held out a hand of sympathy to that vast majority 
who must for ever regard it with strong dread. Yet by 
His precepts, by His life, and by His death He taught men 
that fear can be mastered, though it is a form of suffering 
seldom altogether spared to the highest type of man. 
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Apart from their religious significance, the trial and crucifixion 
of Christ form the scene in the world’s history of which 
humanity has most reason to be proud. Christ, in His 
human nature, was a Galilean peasant. He excused to his 
face the Roman Governor who stooped to threaten a 
prisoner in Whom he found no fault. Judge and prisoner 
changed places. The distinctioys of the world dissolved 
before the distinctions of God. At Pilate’s bar all gentle- 
men recognise their hero, an example for ever of the power- 
lessness of circumstances to humiliate. 

On the Cross not only did our Lord maintain that composure 
which witnesses to the supreme power of the soul, but with 
still balanced judgment He refused to impute sin to the 
Roman conscripts whose orders were to crucify. He madea 
last effort to console the grief of His mother and His friend, 
and set Himself to give hope and encouragement to the 
suffering thief who believed he was receiving the due reward 
of his deeds. A genius however great, a gentleman however 
perfect, could imagine no story of courage more noble or 
more inspiring than the one set down in the Gospels. 

A new pity came into the world with Christ. The lump is 
not yet leavened; even the white race is not yet pitiful. All 
the same, the emotion of pity is a power, and does, broadly 
speaking, distinguish Christendom from the heathen world. 
It is part of the ideal of all those who are conscious of 
having an ideal at all. Gusts of anger, both national and 
individual, sweep it out of sight; it is paralysed by fear, 
rendered blind by use and wont; again and again its scope is 
narrowed by the reaction which follows upon affectations and 
exaggerations; but it is never killed. It has been part of the 
moral equipment of a gentleman since Christ 
doing good,” revealing to men the secret Nature could not 
teach them—breaking, as it seemed to them, the uniformity 
of her relentlessness—the secret of the divine compassion. 

The independence of mind and manner inculcated by our 
Lord still marks a gentleman to-day. Did He not teach that 
a man’s conduct must at all times be ruled by his code and 
not regulated by his company? He must maintain the same 
attitude towards life whether he find himself among just or 
unjust, friends or enemies. He must not salute his brethren 
only, nor be only kind to those that love him. He must 
remain an honest man among thieves, ready to rebuke an 
offender to his face, but still a gentleman, who does not 
“yevile again” or suffer the passion of revenge to destroy his 
judgment. This moral independence is the rock on which 
character is built. The man whose actions depend upon his 
environment has but a sandy foundation to his moral nature. 
Upon this strong rock of moral independence rest also the 
best manners. Self-assertion and self-distrust are singularly 
allied. It is the ill-assured who push in their ardent desire 
to be like somebody else. It is dignity rather than humility 
which is recommended to us in the parable of those who chose 
the chief seats at feasts. It is a common thing to hear it said 
by simple people in praise of some one they regard as pre- 
eminently a gentleman that “he is always the same.” No 
doubt the publicans and sinners whose friendly advances 
Christ accepted without apparent condescension said this of 
Him. He was so entirely Himself among them that the 
vulgar-minded Pharisees whispered to one another that He 
must be ignorant of the sort of company He was in, or surely 
He would make plain the gulf fixed between Himself and 
them. By conventionality our Lord seems never to have been 
bound. On the other hand, He did not wantonly overthrow 
the conventions of Hisday. Whena social custom struck Him 
as injurious, He told those who gave in to it that it stood in the 
way of better things, substituting custom for conscience. On 
the other hand, He fell in with the usual ways of respectable 
people in a great many particulars, praying in a village place 
of worship beside Pharisees who stood up to bless themselves 
and publicans who dared not so much as lift their eyes to 
heaven, taking part in a service which was far enough 
removed from the sincere, spiritual, and wholly unsuper- 
stitious worship to which He looked forward as He talked 
beside the well. 

Christ had a horror of tyranny in every form, and He seems 
to have regarded it as a peculiarly heathen vice. “The kings 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over them,” He said. Some 
bold translators emphasise His meaning by saying “ lord it” 
over them. Dekker was right. A true gentleman is not 
harsh, implacable, or capricious. The breaking of other 
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men’s wills gives him no pleasure. Christ’s followers, 
He said, must avoid all selfish wish for ascendency. A 
ruler, He said, should regard himself as the servant of 
all, Where ruling is concerned the counsels of Christ seem, 
like all His most characteristic utterances, to be calculated 
rather to inspire aspiration in the minds of good men than 
definitely to regulate their action, for in more than one of 
the parables His words imply that an ambition to rule is a 
lawful ambition, and that increased responsibility may be 
looked to as a reward. Theoretically the Christian attitude 
towards power has always been the gentlemanlike attitude. 
Hall, the chronicler, writing in 1548, says in the “ Chronicles of 
Henry VI.”: “In this matter Lord Clyfford was accounted 
a tyrant, and no gentleman.” 

It is commonly said to-day that Christianity has never been 
tried. Such a judgment is superficial in the extreme. The 
moral teaching of Christ has never been entirely carried out 
by any community—nor perhaps by any man—but to speak as 
though it had bad no great influence is sheer affectation. The 
white peoples have wasted, it is true, their time and their 
blood in quarrelling about dogma; but every Christian sect has 
recognised in the divine character of the Nazarene Carpenter 
who suffered upon the Cross the perfectibility of the human 
race, and in their highest moments of aspiration and repentance 
peoples and rulers alike have pleaded His merits before God. 
Nothing but this recognition could have curbed the cruel 
pride of the ancient world, have undermined the barriers of 
race and caste with a sense of human brotherhood, have cast 
at least a suspicion upon the theory that might is right, and 
made respect for women a necessary part of every good man’s 
creed. Entirely apart from what is usually called religion in 
England to-day, “truth, pity, freedom, and hardiness” are the 
ideals of the race because nineteen hundred years ago Christ 
was born in the stable of a Jewish inn. 





LOCAL COLOUR. 

N RS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON in a recent letter to 

the Times took the world into her confidence as to her 
methods of work. She pleads with some reason that author- 
ship is a profession which involves more capital expenditure 
than that on ink and paper. The writer should accept 
nothing second-hand, and should be prepared to travel from 
Munich to California for the sake of an impression. She 
herself in writing her last novel, “ Rezdinov,” made an expedi- 
tion of thirteen days from San Francisco to Sitka for the sake 
of one chapter. Her plea may be quoted in full:—*I found 
it quite worth while, for the mental picture I had made of 
the place from much description was quite different from the 
reality. It may be argued that a few paragraphs of description 
do not matter one way or another, and that the average reader 
will never know the difference—likely as not will skip them; 
but it matters to the author, who is not worth his salt 
unless he writes first of all to please himself; and places his 
work before every other consideration. Moreover, there are 
subtle suggestions in a new atmosphere related to his work, 
that he would never get otherwise.” Mrs. Atherton has 
apparently two contentions. The first is that the description 
of an actual place should be meticulously accurate, for the 
sake of truth and the author's self-respect. The second is that 
there is an awra about any place which is in itself suggestive 
and an aid to creation. We propose to examine shortly the 
two theses. 

The first, we frankly confess, is beyond our understanding, 
It may bea matter of conscience in the historian to describe his 
battlefields minutely, but we fail to see what such an ideal has 
to do with the novelist. The truth he aims at is not a 
narrow fidelity to fact. He may describe every rood of 
a field accurately, giving every measurement; and yet 
the result, which would be valuable in the historian or 
the topographer, may in the artist be not only ugly and 
cumbrous but untrue. That is, it may be as far from suggest- 
ing the kind of field which the narrative demands as if it had 
been a picture of a brick-kiln. The assumption, remember, is 
that the novelist only visits his locality to get the details right : 
he does not stay in it so as to absorb its spirit. Hx hypothesi, 
he is only concerned with externals which can be grasped in 
a day or a week, and not with the things which require long 
and patient study. Now, speaking generally, such details do 
not matter in the slightest. There are, of course, certain 
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obvious limits. Matters of common knowledge must not be 
so travestied as to produce in the reader an impression 
of something too fantastic for reality. A novelist who 
describes Paris as if it were a provincial town, or makes 
eternal snow cover the Cheviots, gravely handicaps himself. 
But for the rest, accuracy is important only when a 
mistake affects the spirit of an incident. If, for example, 
in a novel Rome were described as a flawless classical 
relic, instead of a strange jumble of new and old, it 
might be a blemish in art, for much of the drama might 
depend on the mingling in the landscape of diverse elements. 
Inaccuracy in such cases is not wrong because it is false to 
the fact, but because it is false to the spirit. What we have 
said applies to fiction where the scenery plays a vital part: 
but our contention is still stronger in the innumerable cases 
where the scenery bas little relation to the story. A para- 
graph here and there is inserted perfunctorily as unabashed 
padding, because it does not happen to be necessary to create 
the kind of atmosphere which depends on “local colour.” To 
labour after accuracy in such work shows, not a high self- 
respect, but a defective sense of proportion. 

The whole thing is a product of the kind of realist creed 
which is, we hope, now an exploded superstition. The creed 
assumed that in fidelity to bare fact there lay some absolute 
artistic value. We maintain, on the other hand, that such 
accuracy has no value for art, and, if carried to an extreme, 
is a positive blemish. We would argue, further, that even 
when the landscape is of the essence of the drama, accuracy, 
involving personal knowledge, is not indispensable, provided 
the proper kind of imagination be in the writer. The extreme 
view of “local colour” is akin to that old heresy in politics 
which has been called “statesmanship by globe-trotting,’— 
the belief that no man is entitled to speak with authority 
about, or to administer, a far country unless he has visited it. 
The answer is that statesmanship is the wise use of data pro- 
vided for it, and not the hunting for the data themselves. A 
statesman whio visits many countries in a hurry will often be 
far less fitted to form an opinion on their problems than the 
man who remains at home and soberly studies the reports of 
experts. So, too, with the novelist. If he has any power 
of imagination, he will often be far better able to con- 
struct his picture at second hand from books than if he 
had visited the place for a day or two and seen only one 
aspect of it. A man who lays his scene in an African forest 
will do better to study volumes of travel written by men who 
have spent years in its recesses than to pay a hurried visit to 
the Gold Coast and return with a confused impression of heat 
and moisture. The statesman and the author are exact 
parallels. In both cases long residence in and a serious study 
of any locality are of the highest value, but in both cases also 
it is wiser to use the results of others than to attempt to cram 
what should be the work of years into a day or two. The 
history of literature is full of cases in point. The author of 
“ John Inglesant” never visited Italy, but it would be hard to 
better the impressionist power of his Italian descriptions. 
Trollope has written the best novels of life in a Cathedral 
city, though he declared that he had never stayed in and 
scarcely ever visited one before he wrote “The Warden.” 
Sir Walter Scott, if we are not mistaken, wrote “ Anne of 
Geierstein,” with its admirable descriptions of Swiss scenery, 
before he had seen the Alps. A dozen other instances rush 
to the memory to show that the lack of personal knowledge 
may be no handicap in describing a country, while a hasty 
and perfunctory acquaintance may be a very real one. In the 
one case there is the best second-hand evidence to work on; 
in the other there is only a very indifferent first-hand 
knowledge. 

With Mrs. Atherton’s second point we have no fault 
to find. A landscape will indeed give subtle suggestions 
to the artist, but he must seek for them patiently. These 
things are not for the literary tourist, who is the object 
of Mrs. Atherton’s defence. In any case, they are for 
the novelist during the inception of his work, when he is 
still open to impressions, rather than for the hasty man who 
rushes to a place to verify a detail. The writer who makes 
landscape an integral part of his drama must so absorb the 
atmosphere of a place that its spirit seems to brood over his 
pages. A sedentary man in England may describe a West 
African forest sufficiently well to make it play an ordinary 
part in a tale, but he will not describe it as Mr. Joseph Conrad 
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describes it. The latter kind comes not save by prayer and 
fasting. To depict Nature as Mr. Hardy has described the 
Southern Counties, as Stevenson the Scottish moorlands, as 
Mr. Kipling certain parts of India, requires that a man be 
steeped body and soul in the air of the place, till his mind is 
attuned to its subtler influences. Such an art is for the few, 
and assuredly it will not be achieved by the conscientious 
gentleman who rushes off in the heat of composition with a 
week-end ticket to see whether a river be fifty or sixty yards 
wide, 





THE VILLAGE ALMSHOUSE. 

(35" hairs are out of fashion nowadays, when the hoary 

head is counted less a glory than a reproach. Old age 
meets with small patience and slight reverence at the hands of 
the rising generation, who seem unmindful of the admonition— 
as true to-day as nineteen hundred years ago—‘ With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,” and who 
forget that when they, in their turn, move up a step on the 
ladder of Time, they will reap from those below them only 
that which they themselves bave sown. 

A man’s attitude towards age furnishes no bad test of the 
temper of his soul. He who has learnt to bear the infirmities 
of others, and to contemplate with serenity the limitations 
which the advancing years will impose upon himself, has not 
been to school under the great teacher Life in vain. Few of 
us, indeed, can hope to attain the sunny height of him who 
cried, with an optimism as rare as it is bracing— 

“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 
Too many are ready to echo the dying words of him who trod 
the slippery ways of Courts, only at last to inscribe on the 
fly-leaf of his Bible the night before execution :— 
“Time takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust.” 
But there are some among us who can add with him— 

“ But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust!” 
Writers of every time have set forth the sorrows of decrepi- 
tude: the most impressive, and at the same time the most 
poignant, imagery was his who had tasted everything that the 
world had to give and who pronounced everything to be 
vanity! If the weariness and satiety of the “ evil days” when 
the grasshopper is a burden and desire fails, press thus heavily 
upon those whose lot is lightened by all the alleviations that 
love and money can suggest, with what an overwhelming load 
of misery must it not weigh upon the aged poor! In olden 
days, before “houses of industry” were thought of, or the 
feeding and clothing of the “ poores”’ were “lett out” to the 
lowest bidder, men founded almshouses to the glory of God 
and the comfort of their “aged, impotent, and needy 
brethren, where they might slide gently to the grave 
unharassed by the gnawing anxiety of bow to provide the 
bare necessaries of life. The present writer knows one such 
foundation dating from 1610, which affords relief to eighteen old 
women and men—“ lone” people all—who are enjoying a rest 
on the last stage of the highway which has proved such hard 
travelling to most of them. The buildings lie away from the 
main thoroughfares in a remote hamlet of a Wessex vale, and 
though without any pretensions to artistic or archaeological 
worth, their quaint porches, diamond-paned windows brightened 
by flowers, and strips of border where sunflowers and holly- 
hocks rear their tall heads against the warm red of the bricks, 
render them sufficiently picturesque to arrest the passing 
traveller and make him linger beside the gates. From these, 
which are set in a high sheltering wall and flanked by the 
sombre green of two Irish yews, a tiled path leads up 
the rectangular court, between the dwellings, to the “ prayer- 
room” under the round-faced clock. The founder, with others 
in his day, held that “prayers are old age’s alms,” and 
morning and evening the chaplain, whose stipend consists of 
“ten pounds a year and a room in the house to dwell in,” 
gathers the bedesfolk together in the tiny chapel for service. 
It is a pathetic little company in some respects. All are old; 
many are infirm; some are deaf; one at least is blind, having 
lost her sight through a cruel trick which the children of the 
house where she was employed played upon her. They 
sprinkled gunpowder in the mouth of the baker's oven, so 
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that when she lighted the fire in the morning it exploded, 
burning off her eyelashes and eyebrows, and injuring her sight 
beyond recovery. Happily she secured election to one of the 
almshouses, where she “ scambles along” with the help of her 
neighbours. Her cottage, though scantily furnished, is neat 
and clean; nor does she repine at her lot, which might be so 
much worse! To sit with folded hands is counted no hard- 
ship among the poor, and blindness does not entail on this 
woman, who still has the use of hearing and speech, the same 
amount of suffering that it would do on one of more cultured 
tastes and more varied pursuits. 

Another inmate who does not allow herself to be overlooked 
is a wonderful old lady, ninety-two years of age. With her 
tricks of gesture, the dainty neatness of her attire, and her 
fine manners, she is less English than French in appearance, 
and her slight, active figure, girlish step, bright eyes, and 
small, alert features remind one of some brisk, chirruping 
bird. She is the oldest inhabitant of the almshouses; but her 
age, though remarkable, is more than equalled by that of an 
old shepherd in the village, who, owing to his wife being still 
alive, is ineligible as a candidate vr admission. He has 
completed his ninety-fifth year, and, what is even more 
remarkable, not until two and a half years ago did he come 
upon the ratepayers for support. Folks are long-lived in the 
vale. The little old almswoman is proud of her age, and proud 
of the fact that though her sight “is not what it used to be,” 
she can manage to read large print without glasses. Her 
greatest trial is her deafness; she cannot hear the service in 
the prayer-room, “which I misses sadly, seein’ I’ve always 
been accustomed to go to church and Sacrament.” The 
infirmity, however, matters the less in that her tongue is so 
nimble she gives her friends small chance of speaking! Her 
mother belonged to a family that once was of consequence 
in the neighbourhood, and owned a considerable part of the 
parish. The lands in these parts have long had a knack of 
casting their owners, and the daughter was obliged to enter’ 
domestic service. She left her place, after fifteen years, to 
marry. “T'was a heart-breaking affair, an’ I could scarce 
go through it at the last; but it don’t do to disappoint a man, 
cause you never knows what dreadful things it mightn’t lead 
to.” Her husband is dead, her children and friends are all 
dead, yet she is still cheerful, like the robin that sings 
through wintry weather. 

Equally cheery is the widow in the opposite corner. Her 
two-roomed tenement is a model of comfort and homely 
prettiness. The muslin curtains, the flowers in the window 
that looks south over trees and green fields, the china round 
the walls, the Windsor armchair and round, mahogany, “ hoof- 
footed” table, bespeak the best type of rural cottager. A 
further picturesque touch is added by the low fire on the 
hearth, which in these days of cheap grates is unusual. A 
neighbour next door, who owns an oven, cooks her bakemeats, 
and when one has a special dainty she “ gives the other a taste.” 
The sight of her good-tempered face is sufficient to put dis- 
content to flight. “I was happy the first day I come,” she 
declares, “an’ I’ve bin happy as the birds in the sky ever 
since. I cleans the place, I does my bit o’ dinner, I sews an’ 
reads now an’ agen, an’ when there’s nothen more to do, I just 
sits an’ rests. Ah! ’tis nice to sit an’ rest wi’ nothen on your 
mind,—no rent to pay, no one to come botherin’ round ‘so 
much to pay this week an’ so much next’! Then, you’re never 
dull here, cause you've allus some one to talk to. If any one’s 
cross an’ wants to quar'l, as they do sometimes, ’cause there 
ain’t a smart lot o’ difference in folks whether they lives in a 
big house or a little, I just lets ’em alone. If they wun’t look 
at me, I don’t look at they; if they wun’t spake to I, I don’t 
spake to they. I just lets em alone till they’re better. Yes, 
I'm as thankful as I can be that I got into one of these nice 
little places.” 

The almswomen outnumber the almsmen by a majority of 
four to one; why, it is difficult to say. The founder left the 
trustees free to select whom they would from the parish 
benefited; but the aged women appear usually to have been 
more favoured by the Committee. At the present time there are 
Lut four men in the settlement, two of whom are very “ rickety,” 
to quote a local expression; and though the village can show an 
extraordinary number of old fellows creeping about in the sun- 





shine, most of them, if not all, like the shepherd, have wives. 


One, a farm labourer past work, of the comparatively tender 
age of eighty-five, remembers the times when superstition was a 


living force among the country people. “ We ha'n't never 
had many ghostes in these parts,” he said, “ but we usted to 
have witchcrafters as ’ud gallop the arses about all night, so’s 
the carters found ’em all of a lather in the morning. The 
men ’ud nail an old ’arseshoe upside down over the stable. 
door, then they couldn’t come in, ’ee knaw.” In answer to tho 
question whether the witches were ever canght abstracting 
the horses, he shook his head. “ Not as I heard on; them 
sort, ee knaw, can do most things; they can crape through a 
keyhole an’ make theirselves so’s narra-one can’t see’em. I 
knawed one once as lived in one o’ the almshouses: I usted to 


see her when I went up to see my grandfather there. She 
was a cur’ous-looking ooman, stoutish, wi’ light hair.” When 


asked whether she could creep through a keyhole his sense of 
humour was tickled for an instant. “’Twould ha’ bin a 
smartish job fur the likes o’ she,” he replied with a flicker of 
a smile; “but,” recovering himself, “them sort can do most 
One remembers Sir Thomas Browne, and wonders 


things.” 
what would have been the fate of this poor “ witchcrafter 
had she lived in the days of the pious founder of the home 
that sheltered her declining years. The almsfolk receive four 
shillings a week and two faggots, with in addition half-a-ton of 
coal during the winter. Nor are they precluded from earning 
a trifle to supplement their allowance if able to do so. 
Would that there were more of these quiet havens through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, where the deserving 
poor, when the long working day is done, might sit and rest 
in the twilight until the clear call summons them to a moro 
abiding house. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
VIIL—RECENT SHIPBUILDING POLICY. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Lord Cawdor’s Statement of November, 1905, dealt fully 
with shipbuilding policy. It stated that “before deciding on 
the building policy of the present year an accurate review of 
our naval position as regards other Powers had to be made.” 
It pointed out the fact “ that however formidable foreign ship- 
building programmes may appear on paper, we can always 
overtake them in consequence of our resources and our power 
of rapid construction.” Finally, it announced that “at the 
present time strategic requirements necessitate an output of 
four large armoured ships annually, and unless unforeseen 
contingencies arise this number will not be exceeded. The 
period of building is to be two years.” While the Board of 
Admiralty anticipated that at present “the output of four 
large armoured ships a year should suffice to meet our 
requirements, there would-be no difficulty in 
increasing this output to whatever extent may be necessary in 
consequence of any increase of Naval Power abroad.” This was 
the final utterance of Lord Cawdor and his colleagues. It fixed, 
terms which were clear and definite, the “irreducible 
minimum” of new construction for the present financial 
year. No one who read the Statement could fail to be 
impressed with the intention of the Board of Admiralty 
to fasten upon their successors the necessity for carrying out 
this programme. Lord Cawdor, moreover, had prepared the 
Navy Estimates for 1906-7 before quitting office: Lord Tweed- 
mouth reappointed Sir John Fisher and his naval colleagues. 
Consequently there was universal expectation that the pro- 
gramme would be executed. It is true that Lord Tweedmouth 
reserved the right of further consideration of the matter when 
the Navy Estimates were presented to Parliament, but no one 
looked upon this reservation as important, seeing that the 
same Naval Members who had declared solemnly that four 
armoured ships were necessary still remained in office. From 
subsequent statements in Parliament, it is known that four 
‘Dreadnougbts,’ representing a total expenditure of about 
eight millions sterling, were regarded as absolutely necessary 
in November, 1905. 

On July 27th the Shipbuilding Votes came before the 
House of Commons, when Mr. Robertson, Financial Secretary 
to the Admiralty—reading from a document that had been 
apparently prepared for the purpose—stated that the Naval 
Lords had “recommended us who are their colleagues to 
the new Programme.’ Further, he said:—‘* The Sea 
think that the balance of sea will not be 
by the introduction of the changes we have 
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recommended.” This formal statement of the opinions and 
advice of the Sea Lords was unusual, and Mr. Robertson half 
apologised for the course he took, explaining that it was 
adopted “ because so much had been said about dissensions 
and resignations ” of Naval Members of the Board. Naturally, 
there was both surprise and indignation at this volte-face on 
the part of the Sea Lords. Mr. Arthur Lee, who bad been 
Civil Lord under Lord Cawdor, wanted to know “ What new 
facts had emerged since the Cawdor Memorandum was 
issued?” Mr. Balfour wished that the House could have had 
“the advantage of cross-examining the Naval Lords”; and 
dwelt upon the fact that “ they were precisely the same Nival 
Lords who were in office when the original plan of the Govern- 
ment was put forward.” Press comments on the incident were 
more trenchant; journals which had strongly supported the 
protests against reduction which the Naval Lords were supposed 
to have made, expressed utter astonishment and called loudly 
for explanation. Every one interested in naval affairs must 
share Mr. Balfour’s wish that Sir John Fisher and his naval 
colleagues could be subjected to cross-examination. Attempts 
have been made since to “ whitewash” the Naval Lords, but 
if the inner history of the period should ever be written their 
inconsistency would be made more apparent. No event in 
recent years has given such a shock to public confidence in 
our naval advisers. This is to be greatly regretted; absolute 
independence and complete professional responsibility of the 
Naval Lords are fundamental principles in efficient Admiralty 
administration. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, public 
confidence cannot be maintained. 

Since the episode of July many explanations have been put 
forward in inspired publications. The change of programme 
is said to have been due tothe fact that, in the execution of the 
German and French programmes, deluys have occurred which 
were not anticipated—indeed, could not have been anticipated 
—when the Cawdor Memorandum wasissued, In consequence 
of these delays, it is said to have been decided that only three 
battleships might be laid down without risk of “the balance 
of sea power being imperilled.” Lord Tweedmouth in a 
debate in the House of Lords (July 30th, 1906) dwelt on this 
aspect of the subject, and accepted it as a sufficient explana- 
tion. There are, however, strong reasons for differing from 
that conclusion. 

Delays have occurred in the commencement of French 
and German battleships; but these delays might have been 
anticipated in framing our programme for 1906-7, because 
new types of ships were proposed for both Navies, and con- 
sequently a large amount of novel work bad to be done in 
preparing designs actual construction could be 
commenced. Moreover, German naval authorities formed, 
and publicly announced from the beginning of their new 
programme, the intention to make three years the period 
of construction for battleships and large cruisers. French 
authorities similarly arranged and announced that four years 
would be taken in building battleships. All the financial 
arrangements in both countries have been made on the basis 
of these periods of construction. On the other hand, Lord 
Cawdor’s Statement fixed two years as our corresponding 
period of construction for armoured vessels. Having know- 
ledge of these intended periods of construction, Lord 
Cawdor, acting under naval advice, insisted that at least 
four armoured ships (since declared to be ‘Dreadnoughts’) 
should be laid down this year. Germany intended to lay 
down two battleships and one large cruiser: France at first 
contemplated commencing three battleships, but afterwards 
increased the number to six. In 1908, according to the Cawdor 
scheme, the Royal Navy would have possessed five completed 
‘Dreadnoughts,’ in addition to the ‘Lord Nelson’ and 
‘Agamemnon,’ which rank in armament and protection with 
the new French battleships. Besides this formidable force, we 
shall have ready in 1908 three enormous armoured cruisers of 
the ‘Invincible’ class. These have been described recently by 
inspired writers as “swifter ‘Dreadnoughts’” and “ virtual 
battleships” of unrivalled speed. The Cawdor programme, 
therefore—the “irreducible minimum” of November, 1905— 
deliberately provided for the completion before the end of 
1908 of ten modern ships, representing an outlay of nearly 
twenty millions sterling. At that date not one French ship 
of the new programme would have been ready, and if the 
three German ships had been laid down early in 1906, they 
would not have been completed before the end of 1908. It is 


before 





universally agreed, moreover, that when the Cawdor pro- 
gramme was framed the Royal Navy was in a stronger 
relative position, as compared with foreign fleets, than it bad 
ever occupied in modern times. Reviewing these facts, and 
taking into account our unrivalled shipbuilding resources— 
to which Lord Cawdor himself referred—it will be obvious 
that the demand made by the Naval Lords for four new 
‘Dreadnoughts’ to be laid down this year was absolutely 
unjustifiable. When the Naval Lords had to show cause for 
their “irreducible minimum” of November, 1905, to the 
new Government, it was impossible to do so, and (as 
Mr. Robertson said) “they themselves [the Naval Lords] 
recommended us who are their colleagues to revise the 
Programme,’—to drop one battleship out of four 
declared absolutely necessary a few months before, as well 
as three destroyers and four submarines. This reduction 
was accompanied by a decreased lia’ ility of two and a half 
millions sterling on new ships and their armaments. Even 
now, at the beginning of 1909 the Royal Navy will possess 
nine modern ships of unprecedented cost and size, whereas 
at that date neither Germany nor France will have a single 
ship of similar type complete. Instead of beginning three 
battleships this year, there is reason to think that it would 
have been wiser to have waited a few months, made exhaustive 
trials with the ‘Dreadnought’ herself in company with a fleet 
in active service, and gained experience in regard to her many 
novel features, before plunging the country into a further 
expenditure of six millions. If six months had been allowed 
for these trials, it would have been possible to have had the 
new battleships ready by the end of 1909,—a year before any 
of the new French battleships will be finished. At the end 
of 1909, according to latest information, Germany will bave 
available for service two battleships and one cruiser of the 
1906 programme; three similar vessels of the 1907 pro- 
gramme will be approaching completion. It is proposed to 
lay down at least two more battleships for the Royal Navy 
in 1907-8, and possibly three. If desired, these battleships can 
be completed by the end of 1909. Our force at that date will 
include, therefore, at least six ‘Dreadnoughts,’ the ‘ Lord 
Nelson’ and ‘ Agamemnon,’ and three ‘ Invincibles,—eleven 
ships in all, as against six German ships of similar type. 

This plain statement of facts does not tend to increase 
public confidence in the shipbuilding policy favoured by the 
First Sea Lord and his naval colleagues. It indicates the 
necessity for an impartial and independent inquiry into their 
procedure in dealing with programmes of construction, not 
merely for this year, but for preceding years. In 1905-6 four 
vessels of the ‘Invincible’ class were provided for in the 
Estimates, and only three were laid down; in 1904-5 four 
vessels of the ‘Minotaur’ class were provided for, and one 
was dropped; in 1903-4 three battleships intended to have 
been built in private yards, where they could have been 
advanced rapidly, were transferred to Royal dockyards, at a 
time when large arrears of repairs existed. Vacillation, un- 
certainty, and changes of programme such as these indicate 
want of mature consideration in dealing with matters of vital 
importance to naval efficiency, and ought not to be left 
without thorough investigation. 

The announcement of the programme of shipbuilding for 
each financial year is awaited with interest abroad as well as 
at home. It constitutes an authoritative intimation of official 
views respecting immediate needs of the Royal Navy. Un- 
questionably it should be the governing principle in framing 
such programmes to make only absolutely necessary demands 
in the Navy Estimates. Having regard to our greater 
resources, we can (to quote Lord Cawdor once more) “ always 
overtake” foreign efforts. It is mischievous and provocative 
to rivals to declare an “irreducible minimum” in a formal 
programme and then reduce it, and to do this for three years 
Far wiser would it have been to 


new 


in succession is inexcusable. 
have inserted a less number of ships, and to have increased 
them if the necessity arose; as Lord Goschen did in 1898, 
when a Russian special programme was introduced. 

Many other instances of lack of due consideration and pre- 
caution in the use of public money might be given, but 
space fails. Eight vessels of the ‘Scout’ class, costing in 
the aggregate two and a quarter sterling, were 
ordered before steps had been taken to establish or disprove 
the merits of the type, as might have been done by building 
one or two vessels and subjecting them to exhaustive tests. 
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Now it is found that owing to small coal-supplies these ships 
are incapable of acting as scouts with a fleet. They are 
employed with torpedo-flotillas, or left in reserve,—striking 
examples of unwise expenditure. At present five ocean-going 
destroyers are building; five more were proposed this year, three 
of which have been dropped. These seven vessels represent a 
total expenditure of a million sterling; the type is largely 
experimental; past experience does not justify its multiplica- 
tion. One or two vessels at most should have been laid down, 
built, and thoroughly tried before other vessels were ordered. 
The most extraordinary step yet taken in connexion with the 
“destroyer” type is the construction of the ‘ Swift,’ a vessel 
345 feet long, of 30,000 horse-power, estimated to cost 
£280,000, and to steam 36 knots. The fuel capacity at load- 
draught is only 180 tons. It is understood that oil-fuel 
will be used. But even then the supply is so small, in 
relation to the engine-power, that it would be exhausted 
in a few hours at full speed. In fact, the design is 
unbalanced and unsatisfactory. The engine-power in this 
vessel of 1,800 tons is as great as that in an armoured 
cruiser of 14,000 tons, or in the Cunard ss. ‘Campania’ of 
20,000 tons. Lord Selborne introduced this “experimental” 
vessel in his Statement for 1905-6 as well as ocean-going 
and coastal destroyers. The “coastal” type were so slow 
relatively to foreign torpedo-boats they were intended to 
“destroy” that they have now been disclassed, deprived of 
their names, and given “numbers” as “first-class torpedo- 
boats,”—another instance of hasty action, afterwards requiring 
to be reconsidered. As regards the other types, action was 
said to be based on a “study” by the Board of “the 
tactical and other questions involved.” It would have 
been well for the public interest if these studies for 
the ‘Swift’ had been prolonged until the first ocean-going 
destroyer had been completed and tried. The public should 
know on what service this costly vessel is to be employed, and 
in what way she is likely to prove more useful than the 
‘Scouts’ which have proved unsuited for the service originally 
assigned to them. Experiments are unavoidable in develop- 
ments of naval force, but they should be made under proper 
conditions, on suitable scales, and the results of each step 
should be analysed and discussed before the next step is taken. 
In short, shipbuilding policy must be deliberately considered ; 
it must not be made the sport of individual opinion or the 
means of sensational display, as has been the case in recent 
years.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LOSS OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


(To tae Epiror or THE “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—I have read the notes of the week in your issue of 
Saturday last, and your article on the loss of the Education 
Bill, with regret. I think you are less, much less, than fair 
both to the majority of the House of Lords and to Mr. 
Balfour. I hold no brief in defence of the latter, and Iam 
not entitled to speak for any one but myself in regard to the 
action of the House of Lords; but I have endeavoured to 
understand the points at issue, and in my humble opinion that 
House was right on the merits of the particular controversy 
in rejecting the “concessions” of the Government, and within 
its proper sphere constitutionally in persevering in its oppo- 
sition even to the loss of the Bill. Iam confident that the 
same result would have been arrived at whether Mr. Balfour's 
later speeches had or had not been made. The final decision 
of the House of Lords did not depend on his opinions, 
important as they undoubtedly were. Nor did that decision 
depend on any single point such as the restrictions plac. 
on the teacher in regard to the denominational lesson. 
Without doubt the question affecting the position of the 
teacher in regard to the denominational lesson was of very 
great importance, taken by itself perhaps of greater import- 
ance than any other single issue, but it was not on that ques- 
tion alone that the Bill was wrecked. Even if it had been so, 
it seems to me that the House of Lords would not have been 
without justification, for the position taken up by the Govern- 
ment seems to me to have been at once tyrannical and illogical. 
The last word of the Government according to the amend- 
ments placed on the paper left the controversy about the 











teacher in this ,position. No head-teacher anywhere could 
give the denominational teaching, no assistant could give it 
except in schools with more than two hundred and fifty places, 
and then only with the consent of the local authority, and it 
was distinctly indicated that no move from this position 
would be entertained except at the price of the sacrifice on 
the part of the supporters of denominational teaching of 
every other amendment made or supported by them. These 
amendments covered points by no means unimportant. For 
example, they included the amendment to Clause I. which 
laid down the principle that some part of each school day 
should be devoted to religious instruction; the conditions 
regulating the taking over of the voluntary schools under 
Clause IIT.; the permanency of the schools to be transferred 
and maintained under Clause IV.,—the appeal provisions as 
drafted by the Government gave safety only for five years; 
the conditions under which a small minority of parents could 
obstruct the facilities for special instruction ; the position and 
powers of the parents’ committees; and other questions. 

Writing as one who would be satisfied for children of school 
age and in public elementary schools with the religious teaching 
permissible under the restrictions of the Cowper-Temple 
clause, provided it would be sure to be given by teachers who 
believe in what they are entrusted to teach, it seems to me 
dificult to regret the loss of the Bill. It could not have 
formed the basis of a really permanent settlement, and even 
if the outlook is dark and the prospect of further controversy 
great, the future situation would have been as difficult and as 
full of controversy if the Bill had passed in any form in which 
the Government would have accepted it. If you will excuse 
me for saying so, I think the following sentence from your 
article is entirely fallacious. You say it can hardly be doubted 
(if the arrangement about the teacher worked badly in 
practice) that the next Parliament would have done away with 
the exceptional disqualification of the teacher in rural schools. 
This seems to me a vain hope, for if the so-called compromise 
had once been accepted it is practically certain that the 
advocates of denominational teaching, whether Church of 
England or others, would have been held to it, and any change 
of it, however slight, would have been as loudly denounced as 
a breach of faith as ever was the Act of 1902, while much 
that the friends of denominational teaching now have would 
have been lost for ever. 

The Act of 1902 was not perfect; it did not go far enoagh in 
getting rid of the grievances of the Nonconformists in single- 
school areas. Nor am I concerned to deny that, amongst 
other things, the Election of last January justified the 
demand for large changes in it, changes which it is deeply 
to be regretted have not been made; but it is possible to be 
willing to make such changes without setting up a system not 
really national, not really deserving to be described as giving 
full popular control, and, above all, without imposing on the 
Church of England the very grievances of which the Non- 
conformists justly complained in the single-school areas. If I 
cared to argue the questions involved on the lower ground of 
mere tactics, I should urge that whatever line the House of 
Lords had taken, it would not have abated the hostility of its 
foes, while, the position being what it was, the House might 
have gone dangerously near incurring the contempt of its 
friends.—I am, Sir, &c., BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. 

Kennet, Alloa. 

[Lord Balfour puts the case for rejecting the compromise 
very ably,—much more ably than did the Leader of the 
Opposition either in the Lords or in the Commons; but we 
confess he leaves us unconvinced, and as much in agreement 
as before with the Duke of Devonshire’s attitude on the 
whole question. Though we cannot reopen the education 
controversy, we desire to deal with one point at the close of 
Lord Balfour's letter,—the passage in which he declares that 
even had the Lords yielded they would not have abated the 
hostility of their enemies, though they would have gone 
dangerously near incurring the contempt of their friends. 
These words seem to us to be far more applicable to the action 
of the Lords in regard to the Trade Disputes Bill than to that 
in respect of the Education Bill. Had the Lords obeyed the 
dictates of conscience they would, we cannot doubt, have 
refused to place the Trade-Unions above the law. We 
reckon ourselves among the friends of the House of 
Lords, but we confess to a feeling of the kind indicated by 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh when we contemplate their action 
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in this respect. It may have been poii%ic, but it was certainly 
not courageous, and if it were to be described by a harsher 
term we should find it difficult to frame an adequate defence. 
—Eb. Spectator.} 





(To tae Eptror or THe “ Sprectartor.”] 
§1r,— While in general agreement with your article of last 
week on the Education Bill, I roust say that in my opinion 
you are not fair in fixing upon the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a large share of responsibility for its loss. The stalwarts on 
either side are accountable for the failure to arrive at a settle- 
ment which, while seeking to remove what was felt to be 
injustice on one side, would not inflict still greater injustice 
on the other. The Archbishop has devoted all his great 
powers towards such a happy conclusion. He could not have 
gone further than he did without laying himself open to the 
charge of betraying those who trusted and looked up to him. 
I believe the mass of thinking Churchmen realise and appre- 
ciate the line be has taken, and will recognise the debt the 
whole Church owes to him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Escot. JoHN H. Kennaway. 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—Your article of last week with the above title will 
necessarily receive the attention due to all the utterances of 
the Spectator. May I, therefore, be allowed space to point out 
that the writer of that article is hardly correct in describing 
the question of the “forbidding of the teacher in single-school 
rural areas to give the denominational lesson” as a “ narrow 
issue” ? It affects the large numerical majority of Church 
schools ; for—as compared with other denominational agencies 
—the Church has been, and is, the educator of the rural 
districts. Lord Crewe’s proposed compromise was this :— 
(1) To insist on the probibition of the head-teacher giving 
this religious instruction; (2) to forbid the assistant-teacher 
also to teach, unless allowed by the local education authority ; 
and (3) to forbid that authority to give permission unless the 
schoolroom provides accommodation for two hundred and 
fifty children. Here are the words of the “ White-paper” :— 
“The local education authority may, if they think fit, per- 
mit an assistant-teacher to give any religious instruction 
of a special character ...... provided that the authority 
shall not give that permission in any school in a parish in a 
rural district which is the only public elementary school in 
the parish, except in cases where such a school provides 
accommodation for more than 250 children.” I am afraid 
that our legislators hardly realise the conditions of country 
school areas. An example is the best statement of the case. 
I have been Diocesan Inspector of Cornwall for twenty years, 
and speak with some knowledge. There are in Cornwall a 
hundred and seventy-one Church school departments. Of 
these about twenty may possibly be able to claim “extended 
facilities.” In thirty-six other cases there are other schools in 
the parish. Not one of the other hundred and fifteen can 
accommodate two hundred and fifty children. If, therefore, 
Lord Crewe’s “compromise” had been accepted, not a single 
trained or untrained school teacher in the hundred and fifteen 
rural parishes in Cornwall would have been permitted to give 
any denominational teaching. In some cases the clergyman’s 
house is several miles from the school. The teachers are 
indignant at the idea of being deprived of what the large 
majority of my acquaintance consider a great privilege and 
right. Is this, so far as Cornwall at least is concerned, “a 
narrow issue”? Icould elaborate the argument, but cannot 
expect you to afford me more of your valuable space.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp F. Taytor, 

Diocesan Inspector, Truro. 


Plymouth. 





{To tae Epitor or tae “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—When will the Unionist Party learn that the Duke of 
Devonshire is a safer leader to follow than Mr. Balfour? Mr. 
Balfour split the party by carrying, through a Parliament 
elected to finish the war, the Education Bill of 1902 without 
consulting the Nonconformist Unionists who had been so 
loyal to him. He ruined the chances of the party at the 
General Election by playing “fast and loose” with Tariff 
Reform instead of referring it to an impartial Commission to 
unravel its intricacies. And now he has probably wrecked the 
future prospects of Church schools by playing into the hands 





of Dr. Clifford and rejecting a Bill which, as modified by the 
substantial amendments which the Government would have 
accepted, would have afforded the best hope for the survival 
of the schools. If parents are anything like as keen on 
maintaining their privileges as Bishops and other Peers assert, 
they could compel the local authorities to respect them, and 
so do full justice to denominational schools, while they could 
surely obtain through the clergy as much supplementing of 
fundamental religious teaching as is necessary for those 
children of school age who can appreciate at its true value and 
in its due proportion the more distinctive teaching which they 
require. 
schools which are deficient on account of the rejection of the 
Bill seems to me to have less weight by reason of its rejection. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. VINCENT BELL. 
Eastbourne. 


The appeal of the Bishops for money to bolster up 





NAVAL GUNNERY. 
[To THe BOUTOR OF THE “SPKCTATOR,”] 
Srr,—* A Naval Officer” says:—‘*The truth is that the 
shooting of the British Navy is not only good now, it has 
always been good” (Spectator, December 22nd). Further, he 
states or implies that improved shooting is the result, not of 
better management, but of better instruments. If that be so, 
it would be interesting to know the names of the apparatus 
that caused a jump in the excess of hits over misses the first 
year after the accession of the First Sea Lord to office. For 
eight years there was an excess of misses over hits varying 
from 3,418 in 1899, to 1,032 in 1903. In 1905 and 1906 the 
excesses of hits over misses with the great guns of the Navy 
were 1,017 and 3,405 respectively. Sir John 
in office on October 21st, 1904, was immediately followed by a 
rise in the percentage of hits to rounds fired from 31°86 to 
71:12. Asa layman, I cannot pretend to say that this is not 
a coincidence ; but it may be affirmed without fear of contra- 
diction that no improvement in the gun or sighting apparatus 


Fisher's arrival 


accounts for the sudden jump from misses to hits, but that 
Sir Percy Scott and Captain Jellicoe are the human agencies 
by which the feat was accomplished.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARNOLD WHITE. 
2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead. 








THE COMING STRUGGLE 
STATES. 


[To Tae Eprtor or tue * Srecraror.”] 


IN THE UNITED 


Srr,—In the article under the above heading which appeared 
in your of December 
assumptions that the facts scarcely warrant. 
instance, that “the action of California” 
providing for the segregation of all children of Oriental 


issue 22nd you make one or two 
You state, for 


in passing a Bill 


descent in separate schools “was a breach of Japan's Treaty 
I need hardly say that that has still to be proved. 
There is no mention of educational facilities of any kind in 
the Treaty of 1894, and it is more than doubtful whether 
under its provisions the Japanese aliens in the United States 
can claim privileges which in some of the States are denied 
even to the children of American citizens,—e.g., in most of 
the Southern States whites and blacks have been separated in 


rights.” 


different schools, and the laws enforcing this discrimination 
held to be thoroughly Constitutional. 
Again, you say that “a Treaty duly ratified by the Senate 
becomes part of the law of the land, and is binding on all 
States. California, then, would seem to be acting ultra vires 
in the present case.” 
underlying this statement. The Constitution, Acts of Congress 
passed in conformity with it, and Treaties made under the 
authority of the United States are all equally entitled 
to rank as the supreme law of the land. If a Treaty 
conflicts with the Constitution, it is ipso facto null and void. 
If its terms are overridden by a subsequent Act of Congress, 
the Supreme Court gives the validity to the later instru- 
ment. Let me quote one decision on the point:—“ That a 
Treaty is no more the supreme law of the land than is an 
Act of Congress is shown by the fact that an Act of Congress 
W henever, 
therefore, an Act of Congress would be unconstitutional, as 
invading the reserved rights of the States, a Treaty to the 
In other words, the 


have always been 


There is a more serious misconception 


vacates pro tanto a prior inconsistent Treaty. 


same effect would be unconstitutional.” 
Federal Government in assenting to a Treaty may as easily 


exceed its Constitutional prerogatives as in passing any 
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ordinary measure of legislation. It cannot do by Treaty what 
it is forbidden to do by the law of the Constitution. These 
principles, and especially the application of them, make very 
considerable inroads on your statement that a duly ratified 
Treaty becomes part of the law of the land and is binding 
on all States. The Japanese claim that the Treaty of 1894 
gives them the right not merely to be educated in the 
public schools of America, but to be educated side by 
side with the Americans themselves. I have already said 
I think it doubtful whether the terms of that Treaty 
can be made to bear any such construction. But assuming 
that that is their true interpretation, I have no hesitation in 
saying that they are at painful variance with the Constitution. 
Otherwise, we are forced to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment is legally competent to regulate the minutest detail of the 
educational system in each State,—a supposition that a very 
slight knowledge of the American Constitution will show to 
be altogether untenable. There are thus at least three 
legal questions involved in the dispute between the United 
States and Japan. Was California acting within her Con- 
stitutional rights in ordering the separate education of 
Orientals? Did her action conflict with the Treaty of 
1894? Assuming that it did, is the Treaty of 1894 Con- 
stitutional, or did the Federal Government exceed its powers 
in concluding it? And behind all these there lies, as you 
point out, the practical question of how a Treaty, even if it 
is in absolute accordance with the Constitution, is to be 
enforced against a State that chooses to violate its provisions. 
—I am, Sir, &ce., SyDNEY Brooks. 





WITLEY COMMON. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ SpecTator.”] 
S1r,—The sympathetic interest which you have shown in the 
endeavour of the inhabitants of Godalming and neighbour- 
hood to prevent the appropriation of a portion of Witley 
Common as a burial-ground leads me to think that you may 
like to know what is the present position of the struggle. 
On the 6th inst. a deputation, introduced by Mr. W. H. 
Cowan, the Member for the division, representing residents 
in the neighbourhood (among whom was the Head- 
Master of Charterhouse), and such societies as the Com- 
mons Preservation Society, the National Trust, and the 
Metropolitan Gardens Association, and accompanied by Sir 
Jobn Jardine, Sir Charles McLaren, and other Members of 
Parliament, waited on Lord Carrington at the Board of Agri- 
culture to urge the immediate rejection of the proposal to 
enclose the common. The position of Witley Common—a 
suburban common within the meaning of the Commons Act 
of 1876,and a common lying in the midst of a rapidly growing 
neighbourhood, really suburban to London—was emphasised, 
and it was pointed out that the only reason which could be 
urged for the proposed enclosure was a saving of rates to 
the parish of Witley, a saving which would probably not 
exceed £500, or an annual payment of £30 for thirty years, 
—a halfpenny in the pound on the parish assessment 
as it now stands. The deputation dwelt on the fact that there 
was an abundance of other land to be had, and pressed the 
President of the Board to lay down the principle that 
commons should not be enclosed to effect a saving to the 
ratepayers, by rejecting the proposal on the broad facts which 
were not in dispute. A memorial against the enclosure, 
numerously and influentially signed, was presented. Lord 
Carrington in reply expressed his entire sympathy, and 
that of the present Government, with the preservation 
of commons; but, alluding to the fact that a petition 
in favour of the enclosure had also been presented to 
him, thought he was bound to hold a local inquiry at which 
both sides could be heard. Such an inquiry will, therefore, be 
held; and it is hoped that the result may be to establish 
beyond question that commons in the neighbourhood of 
London are not to be sacrificed to the passing whim of the 
ratepayers of a particular parish, but are to be preserved 
intact for the public at large and for posterity—I am, 
Sir, &e., Rosert HuNTER. 
Reform Club. 


OUR DISTRIBUTABLE WEALTH. 

{To TuB® Epiror or THe “Sexcraron.”| 
Srr,—The question what wealth there 1s to distribute by fair 
means und foul may perhaps be now nearer the domain of 


















practical politics than it was a hundred years ago; at least 
nervous people think so. A very interesting paper was read 
last week by Mr. W. J. Harris before the Royal Statistical 
Society, and Mr. Harris estimates Great Britain’s total realis- 
able wealth at nine thousand millions sterling, or £207 per 
capita if distributed. So that if the State appropriated all 
there is and could realise it for cash, and could invest the cash 
at four per cent., it would afford an income of fourpence per 
capita per diem. The late Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
a very painstaking statistician, a Free-trader crying in the 
wilderness, analysed the wealth statistics of the United States 
from their Census of 1880 in a work entitled “ The Distribution 
of Products.” After deducting taxes, and the consumption on 
the farm by the farmer and his hands, he found that what he 
described as the “commercial product”’—the gross product 
for sale from all sources, farms and mines and forests and 
factories—aggregated annually nine thousand million dollars, 
of which total he showed that eight thousand one hundred 
millions were paid in wages to labour. The increase of wealth 
in the United States is, if their Census returns are reliable, 
somewhat more rapid than here. Our wealth divided by 
population is £207, theirs £247. In 1890 their aggregate 
wealth was £13,000,000,000, for 1905 it was £21,200,000,000, 
There is some food for reflection in the figures that a nation 
so wealthy as ours, did it realise its entire assets, could still 
only pension its people to the extent of fourpence a day, and 
that it requires more than six times this sum to keep our 
paupers in our workhouses,—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Brede Place. MorrETON FREWEN. 
SOCIALISTIC LEGISLATION. 
(To rue Epirorg or tae “Srecravor.”] 

Sr1r,—Many of your readers, no matter to what political party 
they belong, will be grateful to you for the position which you 
have taken up in regard to Socialistic legislation,—i.e., the 
attempt to improve the condition of the working classes by 
artificial means, a vain effort, for it has signally failed in the 
past, and will always fail. Naturam expellas furcd, tamen 
usque recurret. Such legislation, while possibly mitigating 
the lot of one section of the poor, must depress the condition 
of the vast majority. Take, as one example, the establishment 
of old-age pensions. Those who receive five shillings a week 
from the community after attaining the age of sixty-five 
will benefit to that extent; but it is a comparatively small 
section of the whole population who require their wages 
earnings to be thus supplemented, and by every 
economic law the larger section in pro- 
portion as the smaller section benefits. Another example 
is afforded by the free feeding of 
children,—again an admittedly small class, and with the least 



























































or 
must suffer 


necessitous school- 
deserving parents, who will again be benefited at the expense 
of the most deserving. In both cases the effect can only be to 
drag down others to the same condition, and to increase the 
misery and distress which a'l desire to alleviate. 

Political economy, like philosophy, as Cousin showed, seems 
in general to move in circles. A wave of sentiment and false 
philanthropy (the philanthropy whereby A relieves the neces- 
sities of B out of the pocket of C) seems to have its high and 
low water marks at fixed intervals. It last had its high-water 
mark in England at the close of the eighteenth century, and 
this was followed by the reaction of 1830, which lasted some 
fifty years, and was marked by improvement and progress in 
every direction. But since the “eighties” of the last century, 
and most markedly during the last fifteen years, the wave has 
advanced again; and although it will doubtless recede after a 
time, it will have inflicted great loss and damage in the mean- 
time, which it will once more take long years to repair. 

Unfortunately, no political party at the present time dares 
to check its progress, or tries to turn it back, although a large 
mass of influential opinion among all classes of the nation would 
undoubtedly be willing to join hands to oppose it if there were 
a fulerum to work upon. I therefore trespass upon your 
kindness to call attention to an Association which has been 
recently formed to make this opinion effective. This is the 
British Constitutional Association, which is an essentially 
non-party organisation. It was formed to class 
legislation of all kinds (e.g., the Trade Disputes Bill, now, 
unfortunately, an Act of Parliament), Socialistic legisla- 
tion (e.g., old-age pensions and the free feeding of school 


oppose 








children at the public expense), the extension of municipal 
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trading, and soon. It enables both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, however much they may differ on other questions, to 
unite in opposition to such measures, and its watchword is to 
strengthen personal liberty and responsibility. I feel, Sir, 
that such an organisation will have your sympathy, because 
it fights for the principles which have been so eloquently and 
forcibly expressed in your columns. It only remains for me 
to mention that all information about it can be obtained from 
the hon. secretary, Mr. H. R. Beasley, 9 Bedford Court 
Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Orchards, near Godalming. W. CHANCE. 
[The aims of the British Constitutional Association have 
our warmest approval, and we sincerely trust that the 
organisation may receive a wide support. its work will be 
truly patriotic, and also truly philanthropic. If only he 
could be made to realise it, there is no greater enemy to the 





achievement of the working man’s economic ideal of high | 


wages, good conditions of labour, light taxes, and personal 
independence than Socialist schemes for universal State- 
provided old-age pensions and the pauperising of the children 
in the schools.—Ep. Spectator. | 


SOLICITORS’ ACCOUNTS. 


{To Tike Epiror or Tug “SeecraTon,” | 


Sir,—Following the example of the 7'imes, you have in your | 


leading article in last week’s Spectator made an attack on 
solicitors founded on a complete misunderstanding of the 
duties and general practice of solicitors in relation to pur- 
chases and mortgages. The mistake is in the following 
passage, which I quote in full from your article:—‘“ The 
solicitor, perhaps, is looking about for a mortgage, or in- 
quiring into a title, and it is convenient to leave in his hands 
the sums which will in the end be wanted for these trans- 
actions.” 
fairly large county practice, completing in every year 2 con- 
siderable number of purchases and mortgages, and I say 
with confidence there is no foundation for the assertion 
in this paragraph. I cannot call to mind a dozen 
instances in which I have received money from clients 
to pay over on their behalf on the completion of pur- 
chases or mortgages. And those have been cases where 
I have acted for a client in the purchase of property, and 
he has borrowed money on mortgage of the property and 
has wished to conceal such borrowing from the seller. The 
client will have to pay the money eventually, and it gives 


I have for upwards of forty years carried on a | 


him no more trouble to pay it on the day fixed for completion | 


of the purchase or mortgage than to pay it to the solicitor 
beforehand. The solicitor has no business with the money, 
and does not, of course, require it to enable him to negotiate 
the mortgage or investigate the title. I have no doubt my 
practice is the same as in ninety-nine out of every hundred 
ordinary country practices. On receiving instructions to 
carry through a purchase or mortgage, I get into communi- 
cation with the solicitor for the seller or mortgagor. The 
deeds are prepared and a day is fixed for completion. I 
ascertain if my client will attend personally, and if the 
purchaser or mortgagor will take his cheque or will require 
cash or its equivalent (e.g.,a draft on London). It is very 
seldom now that cash is asked for. In the majority 
of cases the parties live in the same town, and are 
known to each other; but where this is not the case, 
with existing banking facilities there is no difficulty in 
arranging for money to be paid by the person paying it to the 
person receiving it through their respective bankers. It is 
possible that paying money through bankers may in excep- 
tional cases give a little more trouble to the solicitor, but as 
he is paid for his trouble this need not be considered. It 
often happens in the case of mortgages to trustees that there 
are several trustees, all of whom have to sign cheques for 
advances; but I have never found any difficulty in getting 
cheques signed and ready for the completion day. In fact, 
I believe that most trustees prefer to have their own banking 
account, and any suggestion by the solicitor that it will save 
trouble for him to keep the money should be regarded with 
suspicion. In what I have written I am making statements 
from long experience, and I confess I am not surprised that 
there are many solicitors like myself who object to their office 
arrangements being upset, and additional trouble and expense 
caused to them, merely to afford a doubtful protection to a com- 
paratively smull number of unbusinesslike people who will persist 





in parting with the control of their money without any reason 
for doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., A County SoLicrror. 
PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I trust that the letter of Mr. Cremer, Vicar of Eccles, 
in your issue of December 22nd, will attract attention. 
Whether the compilers of the Prayer-book had definitely 
before them the thought that their own work would necessarily 
be at intervals subject to revision may be doubted. But the 
fact that the work of 1549 (the most genuine outcome of the 
English Reformation) was revised (drastically) in 1552, and 





again in 1560, 1604, and 1662, is sufficient witness to the prin- 
ciple asserted by Mr. Cremer, that revision of its 


} 
I 


formalities 
e fact that 


since 1662 there has been no effective revision—for the Act of 


is characteristic of a Reformed Church; and t 





1872 hardly did more than recast the Lectionary—shows that 
for nearly two hundred and fifty years this principle bas been 
practically lost sight of and needs reassertion. Regular 
churchgoers have, in fact, drifted into the position of the “ Old 
Believers” in Russia: they are ready to abandon the Chureh 
if any alterations are made. Such, at least, is the peremptory 
assertion of Dr. Wickham Legg made in the columns of a 
Church newspaper. And this is a tenable position for those 
to occupy who also hold what is best described as “ Catholic’ 


opinion uit divine service,—that, so long as the perform- 


ance of it is liturgically “correct,” and the general effect is 
impressive, the literal truth of the words that are used is 
a matter of second uy importanee. Scholars lip has no 
business to interfere in the matter. As an illustration :— 


The clergy in reciting the Fourth Commandment must give 
is the reason for the observance of the Sabbath what they 
know quite well is not the fact: “For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth,” &c. Such an instance as this surely 
makes it clear that the time is ripe for a real revision of the 
Prayer-book, so that all that the service contains may be read 
and heard by educated men without loss of self-respect, and 
that no mere tinkering of that absurd “Ornaments Rubric” 
vill suffice. 
the lines of the American Prayer-book, which itself needs 
and this should, I think, be combined with a 


What, in my judgment, we need is a revision on 


further revision ; 
restoration of some features contained in the First Prayer- 
book of 


church ornaments would better be placed in a new set of 


Edward VI. But rubrics concerning dress and 
authorised Canons, binding on the clergy, but not printed in 
the Prayer-book itself. And friction would probably be 
avoided if a fairly long period, say five years, were allowed to 
elapse between the publication and authorisation of any new 
book, and the enforcement of its use.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bow Church, Cheapside. Artuur W. Hutton, 


POK TRY. 
> 
1906-1907. 
Ho! heave her dat kly, heave her fr 6; 
Let all the weed-bound cables go: 
The night is baying out at sea 
White-fanged beyond the heaving flow. 
Then let her ground the bar and veer, 
And ride the tidal waters low: 
Ho! heave her darkly, heave her clear, 
The buttered hulk, the worn-out year. 
Ho! heave her darkly, heave her free, 
With bilge out-ripped and riddled beams, 
Old driftwood for the driving sea, 
A thing of half-forgotten dreams. 
Rock-rent and torn by flood and weir, 
She sips the ooze thro’ all her seam 
Ho! heave her sadly, heave her clear, 
The battered hulk, the worn-out year. 


Ho! heave her lightly, leave her play ; 

Give all her bounding timbers scope ; 
And let her cut the morning spray, 

High runnelled on the swells of hope. 
Then heave her free with chant and cheer; 

Loose pile and cordage, stay and rope: 
Ho! heave her lightly, heave her clear, 
The scudding bark, the new-born year, 

GERALD GOODRIDGE. 
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MUSIC. 


as 

MUSIC AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
EpvcatTion is unbappily at the moment a subject so sugges- 
tive of inflamed and fruitless controversy that it is pleasant 
to call attention to a branch in which the work of that 
department has been steadily progressing towards the achieve- 
ment of harmony in a literal as well as metaphorical sense. 
Here, as elsewhere, the key of the situation is the training of 
the teachers, It would be unreasonable to expect from them 
a high standard of taste and efficiency unless they had them- 
selves enjoyed facilities, not merely for acquiring the mastery 
of the technical knowledge requisite for teaching, but for 
becoming familiar with the best music during the most 
impressionable years of their life. Those who have had the 
opportunity of recent years of hearing the annual musical 
competitions between selected primary schools cannot have 
failed to note the discrepancy between the mechanical dexterity 
and “slickness” of the performances on the one hand, and 
the quality of the music and of the voices on the other. 
Shrillness rather than sweetness, precision rather than 
sympathy, have been the dominant features of these other- 
wise wonderfully well organised and even impressive demon- 
strations. The Board of Education, then, realising that 
improvement could only be attained by broadening the musical 
culture and outlook of the teachers, have introduced changes 
at the Training Colleges which can hardly fail to react on the 
education of their pupils in the elementary schools. Formerly, 
the training used to consist of a certain amount of choral 
music—often of an inferior quality—while individual students 
were examined in one notation (generally the Sol-fa, as being 
the easier), and, in addition, they sang one song whether 
they could sing or not,—an arrangement which disregarded 
the fact that a smail percentage in all strata of society are 
practically tone deaf, even though they may be good listeners. 
The songs themselves, like the choral music, were frequently 
of a low standard, and the Staff notation had come to be non- 
compulsory, and, we believe, was kept alive entirely by the 
voluntary efforts of certain music teachers. 

Let us see, then, how the Board of Education have 
endeavoured to remedy these shortcomings. To begin with, 
they insist upon both notations being learned, and on the use 
of the Sol-fa system as leading to, and subordinate to, the 





Staff. There is no desire to depreciate the immense value of | 


the former in its proper place. “The value of the root 
principles of this method,” we read in the last Memorandum 
issued by the Board, “ viz., the ‘ Moveable Doh’ and teaching 
the ‘ mental effect’ of each note of the scale in relation to the 
keynote, can hardly be exaggerated. 
time is also excellent.” But “ power to read in Staff-notation 
should be kept in view all the time, every step in the Tonic 
Sol-fa being followed by the corresponding step on the Staff. 
The Tonic Sol-fa alone, unrelated, until an advanced age, 
to the Staff, tends to induce laziness in learning the 
universal notation; and no pupil can be considered a good 
reader until the syllable Lah can be used instead of the Sol-fa 
syllables, in both notations.” Next, as regards the choice of 
songs, the first-year students are obliged to learn a minimum 
of twelve classical songs in unison, but often learn as many 
as fifty, besides many traditional British songs. Here it may 
be noted in passing that two volumes of classical songs 
approved by the Board, and edited by Mr. Norman O'Neill, 
under the title of “A Golden Treasury of Song,” have 
recently been published by Messrs. Boosey, price 2s. 64. 
net each. Workmanlike English translations have been pro- 
vided, and it is hardly too much to say that by this means the 
best-known songs of the great composers—Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann—have been introduced to a class 
to which the whole of this branch of musical literature was 
formerly a sealed book. 
which is studied by the second-year students, a determined 
effort has been made to raise the standard, and in many cases 
the performance has grown into a high-class choral and 
orchestral concert. The next step on the part of the Board 
of Education, in time as well as in logical sequence, was 
the endeavour to introduce the Staff notation into all schools 
and the valuable list of Suggestions published in the Blue- 
book of 1905. The Inspector of Music, besides giving hints as 


Similarly, as regards choral music, | 


The system of teaching | 


to the proper cultivation of children’s voices, emphasised the 
need of setting a higher standard of music than that which had 
hitherto prevailed in our elementary schools, and to that end 
insisted on the desirability of teaching traditional British songs, 
A list of such songs as were suitable for the older children wag 
given in the Blue-book, including fifty English, fifty Irish, 
and thirty-five (each) Welsh and Scotch songs, as well as 
some thirty rounds and catches. The suggestion, we are glad 
to note, was promptly acted upon, and a complete edition of 
all the songs in the list, with simple accompaniments arranged 
by Sir Charles Stanford, has been published by Messrs, 
Boosey, price 3s. net. The definition of traditional song as given 
by the Board of Education is worth quoting :—“ ‘ Traditional 
Song’ is a term used to cover the whole range of National and 
Folk-Song, Carols and Ballads, whether made by peasants and 
crystallised by musicians, or made by musicians and crystallised 
by peasants, or wholly peasants’ work, or wholly musicians’ 
work, anonymous or otherwise ; all those which have obtained 
wide national acceptance, and have stood the test of surviving 
three or more generations.” The judicious latitude of this 
definition, in accordance with which the list was framed, did 
not escape the strictures of purists, and the Board of Educa. 
“Tom 
and “ Dulce Domum,” on the ground that the first 
belonged to the category of art song, and that in general the 
mere fact of being able to trace the authorship of a song 
destroyed its folk value. Personally, we are extremely glad 
that the Board of Education refused to be governed by 
archaeological considerations in making their selection, and it 
is satisfactory to learn that the Folk Song Society has cordially 
recognised the services rendered by the Board to the cause 
which the Society was founded to promote. 

The Board of Education, however, are clearly not disposed 
to rest content with what they have already done in the way 
of improving the training of teachers and endeavouring to 
standard 
important Memorandum 


tion were actually condemned for including, inter alia, 


Bowling” 


establish a sound in the elementary schools. 
An recently issued 


on “ Music in Secondary Schools,” which deals courageously 


has been 


with the whole question of the place of music in the 
general scheme of education, and, though only con- 


sisting of suggestions and admitting that the methods 
advocated can only be gradualiy adopted, is well worth 
the attentive study of the and of 
public, preparatory, and day schools throughout the country. 
The line of argument which runs throughout the Memorandum 
may be briefly summarised as follows. The educational, 
civilising, and disciplinary value of music, as influencing the 
character, developing imagination, and promoting corporate 
life, being unquestioned, it is essential that sound instruction 
in music should be given in school hours. With the general 
remarks on the educational value of music we have little fault 
to find beyond deprecating the insertion of a few sentences 
calculated to perplex or exasperate Philistines and utilitarians, 
—e.g.: “The primary appeal of the rhythmic arts is through 
the senses to the subconscious mind, and their educational 
office is to develop imaginative power. Imagination harmonises 
the facts, relations, and processes which are dealt with in the 


” 


intellectual training of the conscious mind 


masters mistresses 


For the purpose 


| in hand, and in view of the audience addressed, philosophical 





| “s* . . . . 
generalities, expressed in philosophical terminology, are out 


of place. Apart from this, and the obscurity of one or two 
passages—e.g., the last paragraph of Section 5 and the second 
paragraph of Section 20—the Memorandum is remarkable for 
its good sense and helpfulness. In reply to the usual 
objection that there is not enough time, it is contended 
that if the subject is properly treated in early years, the 
time allowance for all but individual work may safely be 
decreased from twelve or thirteen onwards. This early 
training should aim not merely at teaching children how to 
sing and read music, but how to listen— 

“not by verbal explanations, but by a method which slowly forms 
a standard. In this matter experience is more valuable 
than precept. From the artistic point of view it is pernicious to 
tell a child whose artistic sense is being developed, that any particu- 
lar work of art is greater or better than any other. The endeavour 
should be so to habituate them to what is good, of however simple 
a kind, that they gradually become aware of relative values for 
themselves; thus giving them a mass of concrete experience to 
which in later years they can refer ...... in matters literary 
and artistic.” 


That is excellently said, and the difficulties that beset musical 
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education iu boys’ preparatory schools are acutely analysed. 
Speaking broadly, the teaching even at expensive prepara- 
tory schools is most inadequate. The result is that boys who 
come from musical homes forget all they know; and though 
first-rate musicians are now commonly employed to direct 
musical studies at public schools, the time for laying a good 
foundation has gone by, while the few enthusiasts are penalised 
by having both to take lessons and to practise in playtime. 
The general remarks conclude by recommending (1) the stan- 
dardising of musical nomenclature and method in all large 
schools; (2) the inclusion of class-teaching—i.e., breathing 
exercises, voice production, class-singing, sight-singing, ear- 
training, and the hearing of good music—in the ordinary 
curriculum of every school, individual teaching being left to 
individual preference. The suggestions which follow as regards 
class-teaching are in the main of a thoroughly practical kind. 
As traditional songs—the value of which as a natural founda- 
tion for musical culture is generally admitted—are now largely 
used in elementary schools, it is contended that their use in 
secondary schools would tend to form a minimum common 
basis of national music in all classes. The Memorandum 
strongly recommends the use of Swedish breathing exercises ; 
but in regard to voice production—that battleground of 
specialists and faddists—where standardising is as yet a 
counsel of perfection, wisely confines its suggestions to 
negative precepts, such as recommending the weeding out of 
non-singers, the avoidance of the use of the lower or chest 
register by children, and impressing upon teachers that 
children can sing quietly more easily in the right than in the 
wrong way. Stress is very properly laid on the ease with which 
sight-singing can be begun at an early age, and the dispropor- 
tionate difficulty which arises from its postponement. The 
value of the Sol-fa system is freely admitted, but its ancillary 
character is insisted on, and some useful hints are added as to 
the danger of using the veice when it is breaking or changing. 
Again, “ most musicians have never had occasion to study the 
limitations of the immature, and have written for mature 
voices.” The danger can best be minimised by the choice of 
compositions of a delicate or quiet character; and where young 
girls are concerned, the aim of the singing class should be, 
“not fine performances, so much as a steady advance in 
musical culture, practice and perfecting of sight-reading and 
ear-training, and sweetness of voice production. This last is a 
sure test as to whether the voices are being legitimately used.” 
The Memorandum insists on the value of music as a social and 
unifying agent at both boys’ and gir!s’ schools, and points out 
that, excepting prayers, it is practically the only work in which 
the whole school can join on equal terms :— 

“In [Boys’] Boarding Schools, where a sound foundation has 
been laid, almost any standard of excellence can be reached, 
according to circumstances. This is testified to by the varying 
practice of the great Public Schools, in some of which the great 
choral masterpieces are occasionally performed. ..... It is 
always possible to adopt some system of House or School singing 
on winter evenings such as obtains at Harrow. At many schools 
informal weekly recitals, given by the musical staff, have led boys 
to a lifelong appreciation of music.” 

There are many other detailed suggestions in the Memo- 
randum, but we have already outrun our space, and must 
content ourselves by strongly urging on all who are practi- 
cally interested in musical education to study this very 
interesting and valuable document. It may not necessarily 
have the result of inducing the preparatory schools to set 
their house, speaking musically, in order, or of leading to the 
establishment of some external means of testing the value of 
the music taught at public schools. But both results would 
undoubtedly flow from the logical application of the principles 
which govern the recommendations of the Memorandum. 


C. L. G. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY.* 
Tue affection that Westminster Abbey inspires in the hearts 
of Englishmen is responsible year by year for a large number 
of books which deal more or less adequately with one or 
another aspect of its interest. But it is quite safe to say that 
not since Dean Stanley’s Memorials has a book been written 





* Westminster Abbey and the Kings’ Craftsmen: a Study of Mediaeval Building. 
By W. B. Lethaby. Loudon: Duckworth and Co, (12s, 6d. net.] 


on the Abbey which has succeeded in conveying so much of 
the fascination of its subject, and not since Sir Gilbert Scott 
put together his Gleanings has so much fresh light been 
thrown on the history of the fabric and its ornaments. Mr. 
Lethaby is by profession and practice an architect, and by 
common acknowledgment our most learned authority on the 
architecture of the thirteenth century, so that what he has to 
say in his chapter called “Points of Construction,” and in 
other places, upon the technical side of the subject will have 
great interest for all students and amateurs of the art. But 
to the general reader it is the virtuoso in Mr. Lethaby, rather 
than the professor, that will make the strongest appeal. If it 
was the historical imagination of Dean Stanley which first 
made vivid to the nation the claim of the Abbey to be the 
central shrine of its Imperial life, Mr. Lethaby is as certainly 
the first writer who has succeeded in making his readers 
realise wherein lies the distinctive beauty of the building 
itself, and the excellence and pricelessness of the works of art 
which it contains. The introductory chapter would form an 
admirable guide-book, and might with advantage to themselves 
and their visitors be committed to memory by the Abbey 
vergers. A few sentences will show how discriminating and 
educative is Mr. Lethaby’s enthusiasm :— 

“The interior ever surprises one by its loveliness. The grace 

of the parts and their ordered disposition, the slender springing 
forms and the gaiety of the style, the fine materials and the 
romantic early monuments, are arresting beauties of a matchless 
whole. The skilful planning of the Apse and radiating Chapels, 
the great space which opens between the Transepts and the Altar, 
and the contrivance by which two windows of the Eastern Chapels 
are placed so as to tell in the vistas of the long aisles, are triumphs 
of arrangement.” (p. 4.) 
And not only as to the beauty of the coup d’eil, but as to 
individual details, have most Londoners much to learn from 
their new guide. How many people who think they know 
their Abbey have recognised “the profuse way in which roses 
are used as a decorative theme throughout the church”; or 
have anticipated Mr. Lethaby’s ecstasies on the “ weepers” 
upon the tomb of Aymer de Valence, “the most exquisite 
small sculptures in England” ?— 

“They are of the gayest type, and show close observation of 
character and gesture, of the fashionable fall of mantles, and the 
proper way to hold gloves, and are as vividly studied as Tanagra 
figurines, and should be of much more concern to us.” (p. 247.) 
Not less interesting are the imaginative reconstructions of 
the past. Possibly the ordinary lover of Gothic who admires 
the Abbey as it is to-day, grey and sombre, may be amazed to 
read of the blaze of colour of which Mr. Lethaby detects the 
daily disappearing signs :— 

“The King [Henry III.] saw his work practically complete in 
all its beauty. The great bulk of the eastern work rose high 
above the nave and Lady Chapel; the stone work was fair and 
sharp; the lead roof shone like silver; the window-glass gleamed 
against the light like nets of sea-water or as if mixed of fire and 
sky; the royal doors, with their noble statues of the Apostles, 
were daintily illuminated in colour and gold.” (p. 198.) 

“The romantic canopied stone tombs to the left of the altar and 
the wooden sedilia on the right were entirely covered with gilding, 
patterned gesso, inlays of coloured glass, and with painting; the 
reclining statues of these tombs were highly painted, so that they 
seemed like the knights and ladies themselves in their most splendid 
robes. ..... A consistent plan seems to have been maintained 
from the first that the altar and all that was placed near to it 
should be gilt. We must try to imagine the dazzling shrine [ol 
St. Edward], the altar with all its furniture, the coronation chair 
the sedilia, and the tombs, all like colossal pieces of goldsmith’s 
work, when they were lighted up by many lamps suspended from 
a great silver circle, and reflected in the great mirror-like 
floor.” 

It has been a good thought of the writer not only to say this 
or that is “ beautiful,” and so ask attention to it; but to tell 
us where a work of art is unique, or in certain respects better 
than other great churches can show. Thus he tells us that 
the pavement of the Chapter House is “ the finest of the kind 
now existing”; that the portrait of Richard IT. is the “ finest 
fourteenth-century portrait existing in Europe”; that the 
portrait statues of Henry VII., his Queen, and his mother, by 
Torregiano, “ though not so romantic and unapproachable as 
the thirteenth-century statue of Queen Alianor” (of which he 
doubts whether all Europe can show such another), are 
| altogether the greatest sculptures ever wrought in England ; 
that the painting of St. Faith on the east wall of the old 
revestry is “the most remarkable early Gothic wall-painting 
now remaining”; and, of the enamelled effigy of William de 
‘ Valence, that there is only one other existing of the same 
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workmanship, the statue of Blanche of Champagne in the 
Louvre, which has lost its enamels. The Abbey has been 
despoiled of so many of its ancient treasures through the 
cupidity of Kings, the zeal of Puritans, and the carelessness 
of its custodians, that it is a consolation to learn that in one 
instance at least it has preserved what other countries have 
lost. Speaking of custodians, we may call attention here to 
some judicious remarks of Mr. Lethaby, addressed not so 
much to the Dean and Chapter as to the nation, in regard to 
the preservation of the church and its beauty :— 

“Not one more monument or memorial window should be 

erected. A single one, in every case, seems a small matter, but 
the cumulative result of even those set up in the last generation 
is disastrous. All compromises on this question are vain. Little 
marble discs and busts seem to disfigure the interior almost more 
than great statues in Court dress. One cannot see the church for 
the monuments, nor the monuments for the sombre stained glass, 
nor the staiaed glass for the soot. ‘There must surely come a 
revulsion in favour of daylight; as it is, an enormous quantity of 
gas, that most destructive agent, has to be burned.” 
Most people of taste will agree with Mr. Lethaby in his 
denunciation of busts and marble discs. They are like an 
irruption over the beautiful skin of the building. Most people 
will agree with him, also, in his detestation of the modern 
memorial windows, which are the very “abomination of 
desolation” in the holy place. But until the British people 
provides another building for the memorials of the men it 
delights to honour, what hope is there of stopping the dis- 
figurement of the Abbey Church? “Great men have been 
among us,” and we cannot be content that they should have 
no public memorial. 

We have left ourselves no space to comment on the part of 
his book which Mr. Lethaby may regard as the most important, 
because it is work not of taste and imagination but of research. 
As the title indicates, one prominent feature of the book is an 
investigation into the history of the actual builders of the 
Abbey, so as to bring back into memory the names, and what 
else can be recovered, of the masons, carpenters, smiths, 
sculptors, glaziers, and painters whose handiwork it is. “I 
want to show,” says Mr. Lethaby, “that just as in thirteenth- 
century Italy we assign certain works of art to Arnolfo, 
Niccolo, or Giotto, so here we can identify the works of John of 
Gloucester, mason; John of St. Albans, sculptor; and William 
of Westminster, painter.” To John of Gloucester, who was 
King’s mason from 1254 to 1262, Mr. Lethaby assigns the credit, 
together with Alexander the carpenter, for the eastern part of 
Henry III.’s new work upon the Abbey ; they, in his opinion, 
are the “firm of architects” responsible for the design, which 
was based upon a study of Rheims, Amiens, and the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris. John of St. Albans he credits with all 
the sculptural work in this new building; the most important 
sculptures that remain being the angels swinging censers high 
up in the transepts, and the Virgin and Angel in the chapter- 
house. William of Westminster was the painter of this great 
period, being represented now only by the picture of St. Faith 
in her chapel, and the monk kneeling at the side, which Mr. 
Lethaby takes to be William’s own portrait. He assigns other 
works to other workers, some on the clear evidence of records, 
some on conjecture. Thus, of Queen Eleanor’s most beautiful 
tomb he tells us that “the wooden tester was the work of 
Master Thomas de Hokyntone ; the ironwork was wrought by 
Master Thomas de Leighton; the image was cast by Master 
William Torel; the basement was painted by Master Walter 
of Durham.” Will these names ever become household words 
in England ? 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S “MEMORIES AND 
THOUGHTS.” * 
Mr. Freperic Harrison’s “ Memories,” properly so called, 
are only too brief. There is a paper of some eighteen pages 
reprinted from the New York Forum (October, 1890), and a 
postscript of two more, dated in the current year. One page, 
and one only, is given to “A Visit to A. Comte.” We should 
like to have had it expanded some fiftyfold. Mr. Harrison's 
conversion, if we may so speak of what he describes as a 
gradual process extending over eighteen years or so, is an 
interesting event in the history of English thought. There are, 
however, in the volume various reflections and recollections of 
men and things which are in fact autobiographical. The longest 


* Memories and Thoughts: Men—Books—Cities—Art, By Frederic Harrison, 
Loudon: Macmillan and Co, [8s. 6d, net. J 





and most important of these is “Impressions of America” 
another is “ A Pilgrimage to Lourdes.” “The Regrets of g 
Veteran Traveller,” and other essays or parts of essays, might 
be included in the same class. The American paper is par. 
ticularly well worth studying. So much, doubtless, may be said 
of the'whole of the volume, one or two minor articles possibly 
excepted ; but this stands out from the rest, Mr. Harrison's 
standpoint, as being that of a small minority of independent 
thinkers, giving him a detachment which imparts a special 
value to his opinions. Much that forces itself on the observation 
of a visitor from the Old World did not please him. “ Life 
in the States,” he says, “is one perpetual whirl of telephones, 
telesemes, phonographs, electric bells, motors, lifts and 
automatic instruments.” ‘To me,” he goes on, “such a life 
would not be worth living.” But there are, he saw, great 
compensations. In the midst of this maddening rush there 
is to be found a keen interest in the “things that are not 
seen.” Universities and Colleges are everywhere, some of 
them, it is true, little better than shams, but others conducting 
operations of teaching and research on a scale which puts 
to shame the long-established Academies of Europe. For 
out of these methods of business somehow emerges the 
“pious founder,” a product now not of the cloister but of the 
mart. On one matter which sometimes troubles those who 
would forecast the future, the possible overwhelming of the 
native element by the foreign, Mr. Harrison feels no appre- 
hension. America is governed by Americans. The country has 
a marvellous power of assimilation. But while Mr. Harrison 
was struck, as every visitor must be, by the wide spread of 
education, the vast numbers of readers, as compared with what 
is to be seen in the Old World, he was not altogether satisfied 
with what he saw in this province of American life :— 

“Few Americans pretend that, with all the immense diffusion 

of elementary knowledge of science in the United States, the 
higher science is quite abreast that of Europe. Of scholarship, 
in the technical sense of the word, in spite of the vast number 
of ‘ graduates,’ the same thing may besaid. And no one pretends 
that American literature rivals that of France in its finer forms— 
or indeed that of England. ..... The wider the reading public 
becomes, the lower is the average of literary culture.” 
Mr. Harrison sees other contributing causes, among them 
the “absence of any acknowledged literary centre” and “the 
want of a large society exclusively occupied with culture and 
forming a world of its own”; but the main reason, he insists, 
lies deeper :— 

“ The essential point is that literature of a high order is the 
product of long tradition and of a definite social environment. 
Millions of readers do not make it, nor myriads of writers, though 
they read the same books and use-the same language and think 
the same thoughts. A distinctive literature is the typical ex- 
pression of some organised society, cultivated by long user and 
moulded on accepted standards.” 

America may come hereafter to have it, but the process of 
creation must be a long one. 

Mr. Harrison was present at the inauguration of President 
McKinley, and the characteristics of the scene appealed to 
his republican sympathies; but there was also something that 
jarred. “The shirt-sleeve theory of government could not 
go further, and, perhaps, need not go quite so far.” Will 
this, he asked himself, or such a ceremony as our own opening 
of Parliament, be the model of the future? The President 
delivering his address to a casual crowd was, he thought, 
more like “ Pericles on the Pnyx and Scipio or Marius on 
the Rostra,” than “the European monarch who performs a 
traditional ceremonial to a crowd of stage courtiers who 
possess office without power and honour without responsibility.” 
We must own that we doubt the resemblance. The audience 
which the President nominally addressed—really he was 
speaking to the telegraphs of the world—was, Mr. Harrison 
confesses, a casual assembly of passers-by, negroes, lads, and 
photographers, whereas Pericles spoke to the real rulers of 
the State. The Greek thinkers saw that the polis must be 
limited in size, and might at most number ten thousand 
citizens. But when it is swollen to a multitude of ten 
thousand times ten thousand the forms of the old democracy 
lose their meaning. It is only in some small Swiss canton 
that the Ecclesia of the old republics can still exist. 

The “ Pilgrimage to Lourdes” is a particularly noteworthy 
paper. It recalls when we read it some words that occur 
earlier in the volume, where Mr. Harrison tells us that in his 
progress towards Comtism he “kept up a lively interest and 
no little sympathy with many kindred, rival, and even 
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— 
antagonistic systems, philosophical or religious.” We must 
be content with quoting the concluding sentences :— 

“Those who fancy France to be utterly Voltairean would be 
rudely undeceived if they saw Lourdes. At least half the excur- 
sionists are visibly believers ; and the fishermen of Brittany and 
Belgium, and the herdsmen of the Cevennes and the Pyrenees are 
fervent and devoted Churchmen. About half of the excursionists 
are no doubt ordinary holiday trippers, most of them having no 
objection to wear an emblem or to listen to a mass. Here and 
there are scattered a few fanatical pilgrims who expect to be 
cured or who believe in a cure. And here and there are a few 
tourists on cycles and a few curious observers, as I was myself. 
Altogether, I came away convinced that a pilgrimage to Lourdes 
was a sight from which one might learn many things both of the 
past and the present; and that he who thinks the Catholic 
Church to be decrepit or the Catholic Faith to be moribund in 
France is very much in error. As to one half, Lourdes is a 
glorified Cook’s excursion office for rural France. As to the other 
half, it is a very solid and thriving phase of the revived Catholic 
Church.” 

Many of the chapters are, of course, concerned with literary 
subjects, and the poetry of Lord Tennyson is one. “The 
Burial of Tennyson” is a paper written with no common 
eloquence, worthy of one of the most impressive ceremonials 
that even the Abbey of Westminster has witnessed. From 
the scene itself the writer naturally passes to the reflection 
whether or when the great poet would have a really worthy 
successor. Tbere is some resemblance in what we here read 
to the ideas quoted above on the status of American literature. 
Everybody writes so well now that no one can write excel- 
lently. “Perhaps the perfections of Tennyson’s art are 
among the causes that we have no perfect poetry.” This 
perfection is, he goes on to say, imitable up to a certain 
point, whereas “Milton and Shakespeare are not imitable.” 
No one, for instance, can imitate “the multitudinous sea 
incarnadine.” 
Miltonic “ that last infirmity of noble minds” is also among the 
inimitable things, we must protest. The words are them- 
selves a translation of the Tacitean * famae cupido quae etiam 
a sapientibus novissima exuitur.” Of Tennyson's form Mr. 
Harrison is an even enthusiastic admirer. His philosophy he 
regards, as one might expect, with but little respect. He does 
not indeed tell us, as on a former occasion, that there is nothing 
in the philosophy of In Memoriam which might not be found in 
other books, some of them written by men who were scarcely 
out of their cradles when Tennyson's poem was written. He 
is determined to be at least right as to his chronology. 
Shakespeare was certainly earlier than Tennyson, and so 
“ Hamlet's soliloquy ‘To be, or not to be,’ goes into thirty-two 
lines, and it contains as much thought as the whole of In 
Memoriam in three thonsand lines, and is quite as impressive.” 
Such a dictum scarcely needs comment; but we may ask 
whether Tennyson's anticipation of evolution, one of the most 
remarkable facts in the history of thought, is to be found in 
the soliloquy. 

There are many of the papers which we would gladly dwell 
upon, so full are they of geod sense, admirably expressed. 
Such are the three essays on “Cromwell,” ‘“ Thackeray,” 
“A Word for England’’—in which the use of the words 
“England” and “ English” is vindicated against “ Britain” 
and “ British "—and “Ideal London,” a really fine imagina- 
tion. We must protest, however, against the unmannerly 
language that Mr. Harrison uses in “Tobacco.” We may 
remind him that others besides smokers may be foul-mouthed. 
He finds, it is true, what may be a justifying precedent in 
King James's Counterblast. But possibly there is something 
to be said for those who prefer the authority of John Milton, 
with his “ pipe and glass of fair water.” 





THE WAR IN LA VENDEE.* 
THE manufacture of memoirs illustrative of the French 
Revolution and the First Empire has been carried to such 
unblushing lengths that any fresh “ find” in those fields must 
expect a critical, if not a hostile, reception. Inthe adventures, 
however, of the Count de Cartrie we seem to have what is at 
any rate a genuine human document, and one which, though of 
no particular historical value, sheds a good deal of light on the 


* Memoirs of the Count de Cartrie: a Record of the Extraordinary Events in the 
Life of a French Royalist during the War in La Vendée, and of his I t 
Southampton, where he Followed the Hum Occupat a Gardener. With an 


Introduction by Frédéric Masson. Appendices and Notes by Pierre Aincdc« 
Pichot, and other hands. A Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 20 other 
lllustrations. London: Jobn Lane. | 16s. net. | 


Perhaps so; but when we are told that the | 


condition of provincial France during the months of the 
Terror. The history of the manuscript is interesting and 
peculiar. Just two years ago Mr. John Lane, the publisher. 
was informed of the existence at a bookshop in Torquay of an 
old and faded MS. bound in stained vellum which purported 
to contain a personal narrative of extraordinary events in the 


life of Ambroise Toussaint de Cartrie, Count de Villeniére. 
The narrative was in English, translated from the French by 


an anonymous friend of the author about the year 1800, with 


the intention, which has only to-day been carried into effect, 


of eventual publication. Advertisement and inquiry after the 
original having failed of any effect, Mr. Lane, who had become 
the purchaser of the MS., which he has since presented 
to the British Museum, had recourse to M. Pierre Amédée 
Pichot, the distinguished editor of La Revue 
The indefatigable industry and fine antiquarian seent o2 
M. Pichot enabled him to do much more than correct the 
innumerable false spellings of proper names which had dis- 
credited the MS. in the eyes of a former generation of 
He has succeeded in identifying 


Britannique. 
1 


British Museum officials. 
the narrator and the members of his family, in tracing their 
history, and in giving to a narrative which on the face of it 
was open to grave suspicion the stamp of authenticity. 
Toussaint Ambroise, lord of the manors of La Cartrie and 
La Villeniére, was the head of a family which had migrated 
from Normandy to Anjou at the close of the sixteenth 


century, and had become ennobled in virtue of the offices they 
held from father to son in the Court of Audit of Brittany. 
| Born in 1743, Ambroise served in the 


Seven Years’ War, 


ich three of kis brothers were killed, 





during the course of wv 
two at Minden and one at Port Mahou; he himself made the 
campaign of Canada with the regiment of Berri, and was 
taken prisoner at Montreal in 1760. [Returning to France, 
| and succeeding to a fine inheritance, he was married and the 
father of a large family when the storm of the Revolution 


broke over his head. 1t was in March, 1793, that the peasants 


rushed to arms and forced the nobility and gentry to put 


themselves at their head. De Cartrie was under no illusions 


] 


he rising, and his inclinations 


| 
| 

| of La Vendée and of the districts on either bank of the Loire 
| us to the desperate nature of ¢ 
| were for a quiet life on his own estates; but the policy of 
) 


extermination adopted from the first by the “ patriots” made 
} 


| the lines of the Catholic Army the only refuge for those 
| suspected of Royalist proclivities. 

| De Cartrie does not appear to have taken any active part in 
the insurrection until just before the disastrous battle of 
Cholet, October 16th, 1793, which cost the Vendéans their 
best leaders, and resulted in the fatal passage of the Loire by 
the defeated host. From that day till the eve of the final 
agony at Savenay (December 25rd) he bore his part in the 
i it after 
held out a 


prospect of replacing Louis XVII. on the throne of his 


furious fighting which for eleven weeks inflicted « 


defeat upon the Republicans, and more than once 


ancestors. His name is not recorded by any of the contempo- 


rary historians of the war, which is ail the more strange in that 





he claims Bonchamps as his nephew, and states that the latter 
died in his arms. But his account of the battle of Dol 
(November 22nd) tallies remarkably with that given by Poirier 
de Beauvais, a much more reliable ai ity int y matters 
than Madame de la Rochejacquelein. And there is a stern 


fidelity to truth and a freedom from exa ration in his 


| description of the thrice-wretched n n-combatants followed 
the army from St. Florent to Granville, on the Normands 
coast, and back again in weary pilgrimage to Le Mans, and the 
fusillades and noyades of Nantes and Angers. The number 
of these has been variously estimated at from eight to forty 


thousand, the former figure, though given by the Count de 
Cartrie, being vastly below the one which is usually accepted ; 
but he had good opportunity of knowing, for his own wife and 
daughters and many of his relatives were in the hapless throng. 
His personal adventures, which led him right across France, 
past the outskirts of Paris, to Alsace, and finally across the 
frontier to Luxemburg and safety, are well worth reading. 


imily, the female members of whom 





Sepurated from hi 
remained in the hands of the revolutionaries at Angers, 
he owed his life to tl 

its, and also to his own coolness and presence of 


1¢ devotion of some of his former 
tenar 
mind. These qualities enabled him to sustain the role of 
|}a time-expired Quartermaster of Artillery who had volun- 
teered to rejoin his regiment on the Eastern frontier. It is 
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very remarkable, as M. Frédéric Masson points out, that an 
outlaw should thus have been able to traverse France from 
end to end during the very climax of the Terror, meeting at 
almost every stage with sympathetic greetings offered to a 
stranger at the risk of life itself. 

M. Masson gives a somewhat exaggerated praise to the 
narrative. Few memoirs of the time, he says, “ are so sincere, 
so humanly true, so free from pompous and rey: list emphasis ; 
consequently few give so just an impression of the ideas and 
sentiments which stirred the greater part of the gentry who 
were nominally the leaders of the insurrection in the West.” 
For our own part, we are not prepared to rank them nearly 
so high, nor do they compare, in our judgment, either with 
the Memoirs of Poirier de Beauvais, or with that most moving 
book by M. Boutillier de St. André, Une Famille Vendéenne 
pendant la Grande Guerre, which is strangely unknown in 
England. Still, they are a useful corrective to the exquisitely 
written, but over-coloured, pages of Madame de la Roche- 
jacquelein, which, together with Dr. Neale’s pleasant story of 
Duchenies, is the general reader’s main authority for the war 
in La Vendée. 

M. Masson's view of the great peasant rising is that of the 
Republican school of French historians: he regards it as due 
solely to the exasperation of the masses at the repressive 
measures of the Government against those priests who 
refused to take the oath of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy and against the enforced levy of soldiers to serve on a 
distant frontier. In his eyes, it is anything but a Royalist 
movement; it is purely democratic and spontaneous, “on 
the one hand a protest against military service, and on the 
other a refusal to repudiate venerated and familiar 
traditions.” It is perfectly true that the investigations 
of M. Chassin and others have shown that the grievances 
of the Angevin and Poitevin peasants as embodied in 
the famous cahiers differed little from those recorded 
over France generally, and that the towns in the West 
generally were hotbeds of republicanism; the National 
Guard of La Vendée patriote held the rising at bay until 
the arrival of the Regulars finally turned the scale. But the 
rising was far more Royalist in character than M. Masson is 
prepared to aliow. A formidable conspiracy of the gentry in 
Brittany and south of the Loire, in 1791, had only been 
averted by the sudden and somewhat mysterious death of 
its originator, Armand de la Rouérie. The peasant General 
Cathelineau was as fervid a Royalist as courtiers like the 
Marquis de Donissan and M. de Lescure. “ Vive le Roi, 
quand méme!” was the cry of the Vendéan sharpshooter who 
missed his living target, and the chorus which echoed over the 
volleys of the onset was “Vive, vive le Roi; a bas la 
République.” It is pathetic to think that the King for whom 
these loyal hearts and true laid down their lives so gladly was 
the poor little prisoner of the Temple, himself being slowly 
done to death by the brutality of the Terrorists. 

M. Masson's introduction is a terse and luminous apprecia- 
tion of one aspect of the French Revolution, written in a style 
of which his countrymen retain the secret and the monopoly. It 
would be difficult, for instance, to better his sketch of Barras :— 
“A mixture of the dilapidated gentleman, of the verbose 
politician, and of the inveterate gambler, he had an effective 
glance, ready wit, decision, the habit of command, and courage.” 
But M. Masson has really very little to say about La Vendée, 
and he is neither just nor generous to the Vendéans and their 
leaders. He declures the generals to have been as unsoldierly 
as their troops, and he maintains that the latter “failed before 
the smallest hamlet, as soon as the alarm was given, never 
succeeded in taking a town or a post, and although all but 
masters of the country could never form either a centre for 
reprovisionment or a basis of operations.” This is sheer 
exaggeration; the capture of Thouars and Saumur ought to 
be set off against the failure to retake Angers and against the 
repulse at Nantes, while the unsuccessful attempt to seize a 
port at Granville was based upon the co-operation of the 
English Fleet, which, like the Spanish, never came in sight. 
Under Bonchamps and D’Elbée, both trained and experienced 
officers, the Catholic Army evolved a series of tactics as suit- 
able to their “blind” and enclosed country as that of the 
Boers to the mountain and the veld. Nor is it accurate to 
say that the peasants collapsed as soon as they were brought 
face to face with disciplined troops. The arrival of the 
Maintz garrison undoubtedly gave “the Blues” the decisive 








victory at Cholet, but the event was long in doubt: for two 
hours the Vendéans held the field, and the end only came 
when a battery, unmasked at point-blank range, spread con. 
fusion in their ranks and swept down their generals. Threg 
weeks later La Rochejacquelein completely turned the tables at 
Laval, where the Mayencais were completely wiped out by a 
dispirited and retreating army. Of the military capacity of 
the earlier Vendéan leaders Jomini has written in terms of 
the highest praise; Mr. Fortescue’s latest volume pays them, 
and Bonchamps in particular, the highest compliment; and 
Napoleon himself, not altogether uninspired by jealousy, pre. 
ferred the desperate resistance of the La Rochejacqueleins and 
the Charettes to the feats of arms of a Marceau or a Hoche, 
At St. Helena he spoke of the Vendéans as “ giants.” 

Charette, indeed, is a strange enigma. His jealousy and 
his refusal to co-operate with the other leaders undoubtedly 
wrecked the he his cruelty, 
his strange fits of indolence, and to 
are euphemistically termed his pleasures have left a stain 
upon his character. But he defied the legions of the Republic 
for three years; he extorted terms of peace such as a con- 
queror might have dictated ; and even when the incompeteuce 
of the Erglish Government and the cowardice of the Bourbon 
Princes had destroyed the last hope, he spurned the tempting 
offers of the Directory, and died a hunted fugitive. 

If there is much alloy in Charette’s metal, that of Henri de 
la Rochejacquelein is pure gold. He stands for all that 
was best in the old French chivalry, a type that paled 
before the swashbucklers who won bitons and epaulettes from 
the Emperor. His military capacity has been decried, yet on 
field after field he drove his enemies like chaff before him. 
He commanded the Grand Catholic Army when he 
one-and-twenty, and his words to the peasants, “If I advance, 

me; if I retreat, kill me; if I die, avenge me,” 
are among the great sayings of all time. His true place in 
history is by the side of Montrose and Dundee. 

We have wandered far from the Count Cartrie. 
Holland and the Low Countries were no safe place for an 
émigré, and after having shared in the disasters of Quiberon 
he made his way to Southampton penniless and destitute. 


Here he succeeded in subsisting on his two shillings a day 


championed ; 
addiction 


cause. which 


his what 


was 


follow 


d e 


regetables which, like 
Dr. Riccabocea, he reared in his little garden. In 1798 he 
learnt for the first time that his wife and daughter had 
survived the Terror, and in 1800 he went to France hoping 
to be included in Bonaparte’s Act of Amnesty; and here the 
manuscript ends. The industry of M. Pichot has ascertained 
the fact that he lived to be décoré at the Restoration; but 
misfortune dogged his footsteps, and he died in poverty in 
1848, just after his nomination to Les Invalides had been 
made out. 

The illustrations and portraits with which the book is 
lavishly embellished add largely to its value. We cannot, 
however, regard the portrait of D’Elbée as a faithful likeness, 
though it professes to have been taken at the Council of War 
where he was sentenced to be shot. For one thing, it repre- 
sents him as standing erect and unwounded, whereas he never 
left the bed to which the mortal hurt received at Cholet had 
confined him until he was executed, tied in his chair, on the 
The scene is depicted in a painting in 


from the English Government and the v 


sands of Noirmoutier. 
the Nantes Museum. 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND.* 
Tue title of Mr. Gwynn’s new book—taken from a lyric of 
Red Donough Macnamara—may well mislead the unwary as 
to its contents. The reader, knowing the author’s other 
writings, may expect a book of fishing adventures in Donegal 
and Connemara. But fishing is scarcely mentioned save when 
Mr. Gwynn turns aside from his speculations on Moytura to 
mention that he once caught a brown trout of seventeen pounds 
weight inCorrib. Nor is there much about hills, fair or other- 
wise, for the bulk of the chapters deal with the cities on the 
plains. The book, in the author's own words, is a “ topographical 
discussion of Irish history.” All Ireland is filled with old tales 
and memories, but some places stand out beyond the rest 
as centres in great epochs of action. Mr. Gwynn in effect 
proposes to write the history of Ireland, not in chronological 





» Fair Hills of Ireland. By Stephen Gwynn. With Illustrations by 
Thomson. Dublin: Maunsel and Co. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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detail, but in certain broad and characteristic episodes. The 
places he selects have been storm-centres in the past, and 
round the grey walls or green turf mounds he weaves his 
story. Morevver, Irish history is not what some Irishmen 
and most Englishmen think, only the history of the relations 
between Ireland and England. It goes kack into the dim 
ages when Ireland burned a brighter lamp in the darkness 
than her neighbour, and it is this Ireland—of the Gael, not of 
the Gael and the Gall—that Mr. Gwynn has chosen to 
describe. “The period when Irish genius produced its most 
characteristic work in literature, and its only characteristic 
work in art—the period when Ireland played a part, at times 
great and always considerable, in the history of Europe—lies 
within the seven centuries before the Norman invasion, and 
not within the seven hundred unhappy years which succeeded 
to that great turning point.” The book has another purpose, 
to advocate intelligent travel,—travel not merely in wastes 
where “fine scenery” dear to the tourist-soul is to be found, 
but travel in the settled parts where history was made in the 
old days. Mr. Gwynn is far too deeply concerned with the 
human interest of it all to spend much time in ordinary 
description, though we should rank his picture of Dublin high 
in that category. He is a little averse to what is called 
“natural scenery.” “For my own part, I see nothing un- 
natural in a field growing corn, a lakeside finely planted, a 
river bank with mills on it, or the bight of a bay filled with 
its town, beyond blue seas and under purple mountains.” His 
plea is for the untheatrical Ireland, the little grey-blue towns, the 
pasture country, the river estuaries, where there is beauty 
enough, as well as the enduring interest of history. The 
most truly and characteristically Irish scenery, he argues, is 
not the moorland of the West; it is some such view as you 
may obtain from Monasterboice over the ‘valley of the 
Boyne :— 

“The characteristic beauty of central Ireland, that long 
expanse of undulating plain, the ‘coloured counties’ spread out 
before me, infinitely diversified with enclosing hedges, which, 
merging into indistinctness in the distance, still gave a chequered 
sheen to the greenness, growing more and more crystalline and 
transparent, like the tints of coloured glass, as the plain 
receded northwards and west.” 


Of the merit of Mr. Gwynn’s writing it is superfluous to 
speak. Wecan imagine no more instructive and attractive 
guide to the holy places of Irish history. His style, while 
singularly free from mannerisms, is always full of light and 
colour and vivacity. He has humour, too, and a high sense of 
dramatic contrast. He sees Ireland, indeed, in a series of 
contrasts—the old and the new, Catholic and Protestant, 
Gaelic and Saxon—and sometimes the moral is too persistently 
pointed, till we lose sight of the historian in the Member for 
Galway. But, on the whole, his sympathies are for Ireland 
and not for any party. He can praise even an old hunting 
squire of the “Garrison” type because he loved Lough Derg. 
His motto is “ God be with the old days and the old stock, and 
with any man who lovca ireland.” 

Having said tivis, it is difficult to say more, for this is a hard 
book to review without indulging in a barren summary of 
Mr. Gwynn’s spirited narrative. The first district selected is 
the Boyne Valley, where are the great tombs of Brugh na 
Boinne which mark the end of the pagan era, where St. 
Patrick began his labours, where Cromwell left his heavy hand, 
and where William’s victory of the Boyne upheld the Crom- 
wellian dispensation. Thence the author passes to the West, to 
the field of Moytura, where the Firbolgs, the old primitive 
dark-skinned aborigines, were defeated by the invading Tuatha 
de Danann. The Firbolgs are one of the most fascinating 
shadows in history, and their name opens up a wide range of 
ethnological speculation. It is probable that in parts of the 
West, like the Picts in Scotland, they long continued un- 
subdued by the Milesian power. To our mind, the most 
fascinating chapter is on Armagh, the old Emain Macha, 
with which is associated all the wonderful legends of the Red 
Branch of Ulster, the great sagas of Conchobar and Cuchulain, 
of Deirdre and the sons of Usnach. In later years Christian 
sentiment crept into the old tales, and Conchobar is believed 
to have had the same birth-hour as Christ. Here is one such 
version worth quoting :— 

“Conall Cearnach, next hero after Cuchulain and Fergus, 
after wandering the world for adventures, had come home, and 
was telling in the House of the Red Branch of all he had seen. 
And he told them how the strangest of all that ever happened to 


him was beside a city of the Eastern world, where, as he ap- 
proached, a multitude was assembling on a hill; and it was three 
malefactors they were punishing. They were raising them on 
beams of wood, and as Conall looked, it seemed to him that the 
face of one man of them could not be justly punished; and rage 
burst out in his heart at the thought of the injustice that was 
being done. He drove his way through to the foot of the cross, 
ready to draw his sword, to sweep the rabble before him and 
rescue the wrongfully condemned. But as he stood in act to 
draw it, a drop of blood from the crucified fell on his breast. And 
then, said Conall, I know not why, all rage departed from me.” 
The modern Armagh with its two Cathedrals gives Mr. Gwynn 
a text for very charming and sympathetic pictures of the 
best of the Protestant and Catholic Irelands. One sentence 
is worth remembering :—“ Protestantism in Ireland has never 
had a chance to be considered on its merits as a religion.” 

From Emain Macha we pass to Tara, which is associated with 
the later Fenian cycle of tales. The Fianna probably date 
from about the middle of the third century after Christ, and 
in their sagas we find a romance which gradually became the 
national one, and drew to itself strange accretions. The tale 
of Finn and Ossian and Oscar, Diarmuid and Angus, stands to 
the Red Branch tales much like the Odyssey to the Iliad. Less 
simple and heroic, it is more literary, more subtle, and more 
fantastic. Tara was the seat of the Milesian High King of 
Ireland, and to-day its great green ruins among the 
pasture-lands of Meath show how regal its history has been. 
We have no space to follow Mr. Gwynn in detail through 
his other wanderings. The reader will hear much of St. 
Patrick ; he will visit the ruins of Clonmacnoise, once a home 
of learning and piety; he will learn of the doings of Brian, the 
great wars of Desmond and Thomond, the fight at Clontarf 
which broke the Danish dominion, and not least, of the later 
doings of the “ Wild Geese” and Clare’s Brigade. They are 
sad old tales, like all the history of the Celt, and Mr. Gwynn 
tells them with a delicacy of sentiment and a charm of manner 
which do justice both to their poetry and their melancholy. 
He has been wise in his choice of method. Irish mythology 
and the very early authentic history of the land are still too 
unfamiliar to the majority of readers to have their full value 
in a plain narrative. But when woven into such a record of 
travel they have at once the attraction of novelty and the 
convincing power of history in a proper setting. 





NOVELS. 


THE SENTIMENTALISTS.* 


WHEN it is said that Father Benson’s new novel deals with 
the regeneration of a man with an irregular past, who at a 
critical stage of his career undertakes the menial position of 
an under-gardener, some people may run away with the idea 
that Zhe Sentimentalists is a novel on the lines of Fogazzaro’s 
Il Santo. For their reassurance it should be at once made 
clear that this resemblance is purely superficial and non- 
essential. The central figures of the two novels are poles 
apart, and the theological interest in Father Benson’s story is 
practically nil. What he has set out to do is to give us a full- 
length portrait of a poseur, and to describe the means by 
which his character is purged of the element of insincerity. 
As regards the first half of his task Father Benson has 
succeeded only too well. We have encountered nothing better 
in its way than this merciless analysis of the psychology of 
the histrionic temperament. Christopher Dell is an Oxford 
man who has disappeared for about ten years, and at the 
opening of the story re-emerges to claim the charity of his 
old College friend, Dick Yolland, now a priest in London. 
The man reveals himself at the first interview when he speaks 
of his last meal—a banana and a crust of bread—as having 
been eaten on the Embankment, “God's restaurant.” His 
irreducible minimum of baggage is thoroughly character- 
istic :-— 

“There was a neat pile of pyjamas—silk, for he felt them in- 
credulously—a spotless collar, an Indian silk tie, a pair of pumps, 
a neat little dressing-case with ‘C. D.’ in silver on the back, a 
pair of clocked socks, a volume of Boccaccio in chiselled vellum, a 
china snuff-box, an amber cigarette-holder, a revolver, and a 
missal.” 

All the destructive part of the book is excellent. Dell 
sponges freely on his friend, accepts his money as if he were 
conferring a favour, and, equipped with an admirable wardrobe, 








* The Sentimentalists, By Robert Hugh Benson, London; Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons, [6s.] 
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goes down to stay with the priest’s people, and is installed as 
temporary librarian to old Mr. Yolland. A born philanderer, 
he exerts his wiles on the ingénue daughter of a rich widow, 
and is actually an accepted suitor, when Lord Brasted, a 
friend of the family, intervenes, and confronts Dell with 
documentary records of his infamous past. Deli makes a vain 
appeal to the girl, but bis hypnotic power fails him, and he is 
ignominiously dismissed. Up to this point the aim of the 
writer is achieved with conspicuous ability. But so thoroughly 
has he carried out his exposure of the insincerity of Dell that 
we fear the majority of his readers will either disbelieve in the 
possibility of his regeneration, or care little as to what 
becomes of him. It is only fair tosay that Father Benson has 
clearly forestalled this difficulty. In bis preface, which purports 
to be addressed to the original from whom the character of 
Dell is drawn, he makes the following frank admission :— 

“TJ wonder very much whether the world will be in the least 
interested in that history ; I am afraid, at any rate, that it will be 
sadly disappointed. People would infinitely have preferred that 
you should have hanged yourself comfortably, for I fear that 
pessimism is regnant, if not supreme, amongst us. But for you 
and me, my dear Max, who believe in God and the Catholic 
Church and one or two other things, a convinced optimism is the 
only reasonable philosophy, and, after all, in this case it happens 
to be justified by events.” 

To revert to the plot, Dell, after his inglorious dismissal, 
returns for a while to his squalid Parisian Venusberg, is again 
discovered in London by his friend the priest, and entrusted 
by him to the care of a friend of his father’s, an old country 
gentleman named Rolls, who keeps a sort of home where 
the submerged are subjected to a moral health-cure on 
original lines. Realising that all who have come across 
Dell hitherto have either hated and spoiled 
him, he resolves to adopt the method of frank brutality. 
Dell comes to him declaring his desire to lead the simple life. 
Mr. Roils takes him at his word, and sets him at once to the 
performance of bard manual labour under semi-servile con- 
ditions in all weathers. Dell remains for a month, and 
then gives notice, but is stung into persistence by his master's 
scarifying contempt, by his appeal to him to try to remember 
that be isaman. Dell, however, is by this time so fully alive to 


avoided or 








now and then in unprofitable rhetoric. A novelist who deals with 
a spiritual crisis must be sparing of unnecessary words, and 
make the lines of his narrative very clean and sharp. 

Andrew Goodfellow: a Tale of 1805. By Helen H. Watson, 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—The mere dry fact that this is a story 
of the town of Plymouth Dock in the year 1805 will reveal to the 
reader the stirring possibilities of the book. Nelson, indeed, 
appears in its pages, and the whole interest of the story is con- 
cerned with the sea. The catastrophe which occurs at the end igs 
the result of the battle of Trafalgar. It is a surprise to people 
who are familiar with the Romney portraits of Lady Hamilton 
to find Mrs. Watson speaking of her as “a stout, dark lady, in an 
absurdly short waist, showily dressed, with brilliant dark eyes 
and a fine complexion.” Surely those wonderful auburn locks 
never deserved the adjective “dark,” any more than her blue 
eyes. The apparition of Lady Hamilton only, however, occupies 
half-a-page, and is of no importance to the story. The book 
is ably written and the plot well constructed, though the only 
character which the author has carefully worked out is that of 
the hero, Andrew Goodfellow. The story may be recommended 
to all who are interested in the history of England’s naval 
victories and her Fleet, which is perhaps the same thing as 
saying that it may be recommended to all English men and 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a Se 
GENERAL PITT-RIVERS’S ESSAYS. 

The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays. By Licutenant- 
General A. Pitt-Rivers. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d..net.)—This 
volume contains six lectures delivered by General Pitt-Rivers in 
the period 1867-74. It appears under the editorial care of Mr. 
J. L. Myres, and is furnished with a highly interesting introduc- 
tion by Mr. Henry Balfour, the Curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum. The lectures are, to use the editor’s words, “the first- 
fruits of the earliest systematic attempt to apply the theory of 
Evolution to the products of human handiwork.” The earliest of 
them, it will have been seen, is forty years old, and forty years 
constitute old age in scientific work of this kind. 
however, are anything but obsolete. In fact, one of the purposes for 
which they are now reprinted is to supply a text-book for students 


The lectures, 





his own contemptibleness that he resolves to take his life; but 
Mr. Rolls, intervening at the very last moment, stays the | 


suicide’s hand, and suddenly reversing the process, and sub- 
stituting kindness for tyranny, treats his patient no longer | 


as a slave, but as an honoured guest. This attitude, we are 
asked to believe, is justified by the change in Dell himself. 
The poseur has been broken to pieces, but the real man 
remains,—eripitur persona manet res. 
really repentant, and the story closes with the admission of 
the priest that where he and other sentimentalists had failed, 
Mr. Rolls’s drastic methods had wrought a salutary miracle. 
Father Benson has given us a very well written and, up to a 
certain point, engrossing book. 


This time the rake is 


For reasons which he himself 
will fully appreciate, we cannot accept it as a convincing 
record. The leopard, when he is an histrionic or hysterical 
Jeopard, is not in the habit of changing his spots at the age of 
forty. 





The Trail Together: an Episode. By H. H. Bashford. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—Mr. Bashford to of the 
Spectator as the author of some delightful verses, has written a 
striking and original, if somewhat incoherent tale. It is con- 
cerned with the Back of Beyond in the Canadian North-West, | 
The 
story deals with the regeneration of one of them, who, begin- 


who is known readers 


, 





whither drift a band of men who have failed in Europe. 


ning with a crime, makes the only reparation in his power, 
and works out his salvation ultimately in the ruin of 
worldly The scheme of the book is in many ways 


his 
fortunes. 
a fine one, and there can be no question about the dis- | 
tinction and eloquence of much of the writing. The main 
characters, too, are well conceived and developed with subtlety 


and power. The best is Annette, a half-breed girl, whose late- 





The hero is 
well done; so, too, are some of the other ne’er-do-weels ; but Mr. 
Bashford is inclined to look to conventional melodrama for those of 
his figures whom he does not take the pains to realise for himself. 
As we have said, the book is to be judged by the higher literary 
standard, and there have been few better pieces of descriptive 
work in recent fiction than the account of the hailstorm on the 
plains. Our only criticism is that the author is inclined to dwell 


too long on an emotion, and to lose the thread of his argument 


born nobility of soul is convincingly portrayed. 


in anthropology. Of course, there has been a certain amount of 
correction and verification; but General Pitt-Rivers was a most 
careful student, who was able and willing to expend time and money 
without stint on his favourite study. We cannot do more than 
give the reader some idea of the contents of the volume by means 
of examples. One is taken from Mr. Balfour's introduction. It is the 
evolution of the harp —to use one word for a class of musical instru- 
ments—from the bow. The whole process of development from 
the simple weapon of the savage into the elaborate instrument of 
modern music can be traced. Here is what we may describe as 
the earliest stage. “The native of Damaraland, who possesses no 
stringed instrument proper, is in the habit of temporarily con- 
verting his ordinary shooting-bow into a musical instrument. 
For this purpose he ties a small thong loopwise round the bow 
and bowstring, so as to divide the latter into two vibrating parts 
When lightly struck with a small stick 
leviore plectro] the tense string emits a couple of notes, which 


of unequal length. 


satisfy this primitive musician’s humble cravings for purely 
rhythmic sound.” The other example is from the last essay in 
the volume, “ Early Modes of Navigation.” The Burmese dug- 
The trunk of a tree is cut 
into the usual form and hollowed out. It is then filled with 
water, and fires are lit along its sides. The water swells the 
inside; the fire contracts the outside. 


out is, or was, made in this fashion. 


Thwarts prevent the wood 
contracting as it dries. And how was this process originated ? 
By observation of what happened in cooking, where red-hot stones 
are used to boil the water in the vessels of wood in which the 
meat is cooked. ‘The reader will find the volume full from cover 
to cover of valuable matter, the assimilation of which is greatly 
helped by the plates, in which specimens from the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum are figured. 





Maids of Honour. 
and Sons. 


By A. J. Green-Armytage. (W. Blackwood 

10s. 6d. net.)—This somewhat eccentric title has been 
given to a volume containing “twelve descriptive sketches of 
single women who have distinguished themselves” in various 
provinces of action, philanthropy, literature, travel, &c. It is a 
book well worthy of attention; possibly the biographer may now 
and then look at things from a standpoint different from the 
reader’s, But it is written with sympathy, even enthusiasm, and 
indeed, a book of this kind cannot be written to any good purpose 
without them, Among the most interesting is “Louisa Alcott,” 


’ 
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with a sketch of that very curious person Alcott pére, “Sister 
Dora,” and “Caroline Lucretia Herschel.” The portraits, which 
have been carefully collected, make a valuable addition to the 
volume. That of Marianne North, taken by Mrs. Cameron, is 
remarkably good. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Ancient Crosses and Holy Wells of Lancashire. By Henry 
Taylor. (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester. 42s. net.)—Mr. 
Taylor’s eriginal purpose was to write a description of the Lanca- 
shire crosses. He found that the subject could not be adequately 
treated without some notice of holy wells, and this addition led him 
to give notes on monasteries and pre-Reformation churches and 
chapels. The frontispiece is a map which exhibits the distribu- 
tion through the six Hundreds of Lancashire of the religious 
foundations. It is interesting to see how these, for the most 
part, clustered together. The total number is twenty-four, and 
four of these stand close together about the estuary of the Lune. 
Preston was similarly favoured. South Lonsdale contains one- 
third of the whole number. The book is one which we cannot 
notice in detail, but we may say that it will be found fufl of 
interesting and valuable matters, and this by a wider circle than 
that of local readers. 


Gloucester in National History. By F. A. Hyett. (John Bellows, 
Gloucester; and Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 4s. net.)—“If 
Gloucester had been included in the ‘Historic Towns Series,’ it 
would not have been written,” says Mr. Hyett of his book. We 
are very glad that the city has not been left without a chronicler, 
for, indeed, its place in the history of the country is not by any 
means insignificant. It is the Glevum of Roman times, and Mr. 
Hyett tells us that the lines of the Roman town can yet be 
discerned in the Gloucester of to-day. It remained in Roman- 
British hands down to the seventh decade of the sixth century, 
when “Cuthwin and Cealwin fought against the Britons and slew 
three Kings, Commail and Condidan and Farinmail, at the place 
which is called Deorham (Dyrham), and took three cities from 
them—Gloucester, Cirencester and Bath.” The two latter were 
destroyed; Gloucester seems to have fared better. About fifty 
years later the heirs of Cuthwin and Cealwin had to accept the 
rule of Penda of Mercia, and about 650 Gloucester became 
Christian. In the ninth century it was captured by the Danes. 
In the history of the next two centuries it appears more rarely, 
though it became an important outpost in the strife between the 
English and their Welsh neighbours. So we may trace its history 
down the centuries. Mr. Hyett has no reason to complain of any 
scarcity of material, and his readers will acknowledge that he 
In the Wars of the Roses 
Nor has it failed 


handles it with a feeling of mastery. 
and in the Civil War it took an important part. 
to make notable contributions to the roll of great Englishmen. 
George Whitefield was born here in 1714, and Robert Raikes in 
1735. Mr. Hyett prefixes a bibliography of “authorities” to each 
chapter, an excellent plan which should be followed wherever it 
is practicable. 

Winged Words. (John Lane. ‘7s. 6d. net.)—The anonymous 
author puts together some sixty essays of varying length, and, we 
Some of them we could very well do 

In others there are things 
The essayist admires the “ Old 


may add, of varying merit. 
without altogether (pp. 106-124). 
which would be better omitted. 

Evangelical Party ” as typified by such men as Bishop Heber and 
Henry Martyn. But why does he interpolate such a sentence as 
this:—“ They were possessed by a delusion in regard to the 
‘divinity’ of Christ and the theory of the Atonement”? The 
common belief of Christendom cannot be disposed of in this 
fashion. It shows a want of good manners, to say the least, to 
talk in such a way. Then the criticism on translators is far 
too sweeping. Translation is badly paid work, and often ill 
done; but there are many translations which overcome the vast 
difficulties of the work quite admirably. On the whole, we prefer 
our essayist when he is dealing with literary topics. His critical 


judgment is commonly intelligent and sober. 


The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland. By J. G. Millais. 
Vol. III. (Longmans and Co. £6 6s.)—This is the concluding 
volume of a great work. We gave an appreciation of the first 
volume when it appeared (Spectator, November 26th, 1904), and 
must be content with an emphatic repetition of the praise which 
we then felt bound to bestow. The contents of this volume are, 
giving the popular names, hare and rabbit, elephant, hippo- 
potamus, wild boar, deer (six kinds), bison, &c., sheep and goats, 


ea mammals. The illustrations are as admirable as the text. 
They are not limited to the representation of form; colour, &c., 
for they give the animal in his living energy. The frontispiece, 
for instance, pictures to us “ Killers Attacking an Atlantic Right 
Whale.” The “deer” pictures are especially good. We con- 
gratulate both the author and the publishers on the completion 
of a work which does all concerned in its production the greatest 
possible credit. 





Round France in a Motor. By C. Neville. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘“I have no hairbreadth escapes to relate,” 
says our author. The hairbreadth escapes rather concern the 
people outside the motor. His only victim was a poodle, and that 
“committed suicide beneath our wheels”; of course we have not 
the dog’s account of the matter. However,as his motoring friend 
—he was himself a passenger—was content with the modest total 
of ninety miles a day instead of the usual four hundred which a 
Frenchman allows himself, we can believe that the journey was 
as harmless as we are told. It is a very pleasant little narrative 
that we get here, and not without instruction if any one should 
desire to see France in this manner. 

The M.P. Atlas (W. and A. K. Johnston, 25s, net) is, to quote 
the title-page, “a collection of maps showing the commercial and 
political interests of the British Isles and Empire throughout the 
world.” It gives maps of the world (1) in Mercator’s Projection ; 
(2) with a view of the production of foodstuffs (North America, 
the Russian Empire, India, the Eastern Coast of Australia, and a 
strip of territory in South America being prominent). Another 
map exhibits the mean annual rainfall, and another the “ Postal 
Delivery from London.” “ Routes to India and the Cape” are 
next set out. Other maps follow showing the Colonies, &c., 
and, of course, the British Isles. South America, included on 
account of its importance as a food-supply, is the only apparent 
exception. 


Jack, 1s. 6d. net) we have The Story of Robert Bruce, by Jeanie 
Lang. The balance is very fairly held between Englishman and 
Scot. King Edward’s claim to be a wise and great King is duly 
allowed, while praise is given to the Scottish patriots.——In 
“ Shown to the Children ” (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net) we have 
Birds, by M. K. C. Scott and J. A. Henderson. The pictures, of 
which there are forty-eight, are effective in outline and colour. 
Perhaps it might have been as well to make the book more 
It would have been interesting to see the red-legged 
The red-legged is 


complete. 
partridge side by side with his native rival. 
so common a bird that he requires some notice. We miss, too, the 
black-game, the crow, and the raven. 


The Literary Year Book (G. Routledge and Sons, 5s. net) con- 
tains a “Directory of Authors,” extending to two hundred and 
eighty pages, and containing, to make a rough guess, about two 
thousand five hundred names (it would be interesting to have a 
also gives a list of agents and sundry technical details. Then we 
have treatises on “'The Lew of Copyright,” and some remarks on 
“Author, Publisher, and Agent.” A list of publishers covers 
thirty-two pages for Great Britain and Ireland, two only for all 
the Colonies. (Do these gentlemen publish books at the half- 
price which Mr. Henniker Heaton and his friends think so 
Of “American Publishers” there are four pages, of 
“ Booksellers” 


Then we have lists of “ Periodical 


desirable ?) 
foreign twelve. 
list is necessarily imperfect. 
Publications,” “ Societies,” and other matters; and finally, a 


occupy thirty-eight pages,—this 





“Bibliography of George Meredith.”——Whitaker’s Almanac, 
1907 (12 Warwick Lane, Is. net and 2s. Gd. net), 
shows various modifications of method and 
all tending to the general convenience. The 
followed by a complete list of titled persons and Orders. 
Parliamentary lists come next; then official, ecclesiastical, and 
academical directories, banks and bankers, and a variety of other 
Every one 


arrangement, 


Almanac isa 


| matters which it is impossible here to enumerate. 
| knows what Whitaker is, although its directors somehow contrive 
to make it more useful and exhaustive every year. One particu- 
| larly interesting item we may mention,—“‘'The County and 
| Municipal Directory of England and Wales,” giving the popula- 
| tion and rateable value of each city and borough.——With this 
| we may mention Whitaker’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage (same publishers, 3s. 6d. net), a very handy volume, 
with a great mass of information compressed into a moderate 
| space. Hazell’s Annual, Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, 
| Watson, and Viney, 3s. 6d. net), with its alphabetical arrange- 
ment, further elucidated by an exhaustive index, is about as 
ease a guide to the knowledge of “what is what” and 





In the series of “The Children’s Heroes” (T.C. and E. C. ; 


Referendum to this constituency re the Times controversy). It” 
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Year Book (King, Sell, peer Gun a os aie te ALLIANCE ASSU RA NGE CO., LTD. - 


formation about astronomy, the earth, with such details Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.G APP 
as rainfall, &c., a general review of science, biographies of 10 
scientific persons, &c., with a very completely divided diary.—— LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Dean and Son, 31s. 6d. capidiiaaeemannecentinainaes 
net) comes with a well-established reputation that makes it | Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0; 





almost superfluous to commend it to our readers. This issue is ——____ 4 
notable for the large addition—“the largest that has occurred in Invested Funds exceed ... »»  £15,000,000. a 
modern times”—to the list of hereditary honours. We have sO G 
also to mention Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Whit- LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
taker and Co., 10s. 6d. net), now in its sixty-seventh year. It is | ppemiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the queen mind 
admirably brought up to date, a quality which its conductors, British offices. ok FI 
with legitimate pride, claim to have maintained even in the dis- Bxpenere.— | neha pany ore Ry pm Boe mp E, 
concerting circumstances of last year’s change of Ministry. A Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total CO! 
new feature is the inclusion among distinguished persons of the profits derivable from the Company's Life Department, These protits 

: a . : a are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
widows of Privy Councillors deceased during the year, justified bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 

. ridow per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The = 

by the analogy of the place accorded to the widows of Baronets eS a ee se se next 
and Knights.——The Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies 
(C. Griffin and Co., 7s. 6d.) sufficiently indicates its purpose FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
and contents by its title. The general objects of each society, its REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable B 


official directory, terms of membership, and proceedings, are given. terms. Th 


The nged under various headings, as “ General Science,” : : ; Tt 
These a 8 od . 8 2 The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other om 
“ Biology,” “ Medicine,” to take three of the most important of | Company. 


” 

















: : re “oF seapentieniitntainemeey Al 
the fourteen sections into which the volume is divided. See Rit padtadimsenie henge e Cranents ener basin Jami 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, _— 
The Post Ofice London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 40s.) | aa Sea 20ST SP enppigmRnaeT Sats ie E 
forms, with “The County Suburban Directory,” a massive volume FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. + 
of between four and five thousand pages, conveniently divided TRUSTEE a EXECUTOR. a 
into sections and furnished with an excellent map. If it grows AG 
more unwieldy year by year, this is no fault of the compilers, obti 
Their duty is with the contents, which are looked after with a R oO YAL E X Cc H A N G E | 
quite admirable care and industry. A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 1 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to = 
‘. of 
, IMPAIRED, | 

Ballara (F.), Theomonism True, cr 8¥O «.....0.0: .serseees0e0s (C, H. Kelly) net 5/0 ————_—_-——_ ' 
Besant (Sir W.), Mediaeval London: Vol. II., Ecclesiastical ...(Black) net 30/0 Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. YO 
Croke (J. L. O.), Logic, Cr 8V0  ....004 00-000: svsceescseeesceeeneoees (B. Sutton) net 3/6 4 req 
Dramatic Writings of R. Edwards, T. Norton, and Shee Soe, ine Head Office:: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c., SE 

BIRO cccnece cecccqneccocenssoconsce cocecenenecece cocencecscosococsoosesnenceses ibbings) ne 

Holland (H. 8.), Vital Values, cr 8V0...........0006 (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. } 
—— (9. 3) eae a ny ot ; . (Tallis Pw. net : 6 — Er 
ti . H.), ro 0} arside School, cr 8vo arne) 3/6 “ : 
Sind oy Outline of the Natural History of Our Shores......(Sonnenschein) 7/6 This Is Genuine Cocoa.”—The LANCET. pu 





Six Anonymous Plays, Second Series, 12mo .. ..(Gibbings) net 10/6 ia = 
Udall (N.S, Dramatic Writings, 120 .....,......000+ sessessssssseees (Gibbings) net 7/6 THE BEST ON EARTH. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. Fabrics, Linens, China, &c., affords to all the 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 
‘|\GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. to secure every description of high-class 
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BY SPECIAL {DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yall Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & 00.'3 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. | new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Lid.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 








TRADE-MARK, 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


BU RGLARY. 
MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
RANCE - 
ASSU 9 & 10 King Street, Chea pside, EC. 
CORPORATION | yeaa Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. | General Manager—F. Norrie Mitcer, J.P. 


FIRE AND LIFE 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
 aaaledeapel™ COLL EGE FO R WOMEN 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MATHEMATICS. 
The Lecturer will be required to give full time and to undertake the 
organisation of the Department. 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be sent not later than 


January 31st to the Secretary, from whom infor mation can be obtained 
ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, 


Sec re at ry. 
pass RIDING EDU‘ ATION AUTHORITY. 
PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 

The Authority Require the services of an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for 
their Pupil Teacher Centres at Hull and Driffield. The person appointed 
must be well qualified to give i »n ature Study and Geometry. 
A Graduate preferred. Salary £14 yplicati to be made on forms to be 
obtained from the CLERK, Ed tion Authori County Hall, Beverley 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL of the University of Sheffield is about to APPOINT a 
LIBRARIAN, who must have high Academic qualifications. Copies of not 
more than three testimonials, and the names of two referees, must be sent 
by the 23rd January, 1907, to the Registrar, from whom full particulars may 
be obtaimed, 


















Ww. M GIBBONS, Re gistrar. 


mo PARE} NTS and | GUARDIANS.—KYNOC H, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


J)NGINEERING PUPILS.—The old-established firm of 

4 JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Ltd., Telegraph, Electrical, and General 
Engineers and Cable Makers, aceept a limited number of Pupils.—For 
particulars apply to Victoria Works, Charlton, S.0., Kent. 


HOSPITAL "MEDIC SAL SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The SECOND TERM of the WINTER SESSION begins on JANUARY 
8th, 1907, when Students may conveniently enter. 

The Medical School provides ple courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTE RME ‘bi A TE S,and FINAL (under Recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the Conjoint Board, 

For Handbook of Curricul um apply to the DEAN. 


H E L A W $02 @ i 2 Fae 
The COUNCIL OFFERS for award in July next TEN STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £50 each, tenable on ¢ yndition of pursuing under proper 
supervision courses of Legal Studies approved by the Council.—For copies of 
the Regulations and Forms of Eutry, apply at the Oifve of THE LAW 


SOCIETY, 107 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


QT. MARY’S 
S 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


1” esiesalatariat HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C, METCAL LLFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMME Nc For .WE ED NE SDAY Jannary 23rd. 1907. 


wie RREY HILLS.—G ARRATTS | HAL L, near E PSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position, The 
house sts ands 570 feet above sea level in 4 acres ¢ f grounds, Riding and driving. 





MMHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDP* RR ".—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 
high above sea level. Games, gymnastics, sea erg &e. Health carefully 
studied. Individual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge 
{OTH EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
1) Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opened in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for which early application should be made. Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. 


NIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightial Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 

( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splenc did situation, 
come slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES.- JONES, MARY renee, 
P.R.I 5., ar id tirst class Cert ticates Til strated Pros Pre epectness 08 ipplicati 
uNON WILSON WISHES to ; to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOU'S and Miss TARVER, 











3 MONICA’ 5, 


KINGSWOOD, SURRE 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tedwesth), 8-E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymuastics, &, Visiting Professors, 





P rincipals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERIN .- DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester Universit “% 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 
Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms 

powe to the PRINC IPAL. 


(a OF ENGLAND FE HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS, Limited 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 

Chairman of the Council—The Rev. CANON F. J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


FOR 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Osear Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Miss Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREE T, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8. W. 





Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY l6th, 1907 
For p articulars app oly to the SECRETARY, 6 U Jp per Baker Street, N.W 


PAS EMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. REOPENS JANUARY 18th. 


(j=*" sss HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. a EWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURN 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarcing House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 
The NEXT T TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 22nd. 
(‘HAN TRY MOUNT SCHOOL GIRLS 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ESTHER CASE (Girton Coll, Camb. ( a. Tripos). 
Second Mistress—Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS (B.Sc. Lo 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 17th. 


“TVERPOOL—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


FOR 





BOARDING SCHOOL - for GIRLS. Fully qualified staff, 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if couree d. Good games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER, 


YVROWB OROU GH, SUSSEX —Boarding y ‘Se hool for Girls. 
/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
St. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
I ‘RAINING DEPARTMENT tor STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
App ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 


The ‘tory, Warrington. 


5 7\LMSH URST, 


4 
DAY and 





EAST FINCHL EY, N.—E —Recognised by 
the Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos. First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres: 
field for hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 
life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if required 
iPAnGe HAWE, EWHURST, SURREY.—Miss E. C. 
kK) ALLEN and Miss E. A. PARISH RECEIVE a limited number of 
PUPILS to educate on the lines of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
The children lead a free and natural home life, having short hours of serious 
work, and spending a great deal of time out of doors. Visiting specialists. 
Terms mode erate. 


H ESHIRE—WINC HAM HA Li. LOS BfOC 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. i- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields ; Bi ling; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualif ied Staff; Great Successes.—Llustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARK ES, Principal. 


{OLKEST ONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

a Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident Eneclish and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


S"; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
SR, and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, M usic, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupi ls from India -and t the ¢ ‘olonies. 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, aw: irded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ort: with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hyciene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor , ees 9s. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

f\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
v4 OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
an | weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus 


rpyuE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providimg a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST K SEE eTOR, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training C » for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM M A" T HER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAT. 


\ ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
a TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridg 
‘eachers’ Dip cme the Hi gher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALIC E WOODS. Salusbury Road, Bronde sbury, ’N.W. 


JF 3RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S , JERSEY. 
Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 


—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, 

Sea-Bathing; beautiful great acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Pr 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
kK Principal—Miss JANE LL. LATH AM, Girton College. 

1. TRAINING COLLEGE — SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 

2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. 

Full particulars from the PRINCLPAL. 




















~ 


separate 


climate; advantages for 


PRINCIPA 


spectus apply 


Preparation 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HOLLOWAY COL LEGE 


, (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 7th, 1907. The College pre- 
pares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for certain 
of the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

Eleven Entrance Scholarships, trom £535 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursaries of not more than £50, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June, 107, 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey 


Le 1GHTON PARK 
7 | NEAR BEADING. 


UNDER THE 





BOYS’ 
IOYAL 
X 


SCHOOL, 


MANAGEME NT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above tha 
town lee Th sues Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
next ; one of £70, two of £50, 

For Hi onours List, Prospectu marticulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, ooply to the He 1. Mn ister, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Se poante Se holarships of 


Ve "TOR r COL LEGE, 
Publ l, with el sical an i modern sides 





£100 awl £80 eve \ three Oxford Colleges. y successful Army 
iss; FIRST an iL SIX rH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
hoolheuse Br viledin on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
es courts, , d ma Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 
ss LE Y SCHOOL, ,AMBRIDGE. 
’reliminary enquiries should be addressed an BURSAR; those con- 
cernin Sehe vlars! Exuminations to the HEAD-MASTER., Christmas 
Vacation December 19th—January 16th. Preparatory School at Hitchin 
recog miby the Governors 


ERKHAMNSTED SCHOOL. 
, and Medical Life. 


r,and life; successful prep. for 
AD-MAS'I ; R, School Llouse, 


». for University, Army, Navy, Sei utifi 


I 
rej 
or School. quite separate houses, teachin 


Semor School—Apply HI 


hk (PSOM C OL as EG Eh.—Head- “a Rev. T. N. i. ‘SMITH- 
4 PEARSE, M. Scholarships and Exhibitions posd to all boys under 
}4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 


Apply ‘The BURSAR 


LKLEY GRAMMAR 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, 
_He vl-Master, C. W 


YORKSHIRE. 


Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
January 14th, 1907 
ATKINSON, M.A. 


We STMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BY-ELECTION will 

be HELD on JANUARY Mth, 15th, 16th to fill up one Residential 
and one non-Residential Scholarsbip.—For particulars apply to the BURSAR, 
Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


SCHOOL, 


Cantab. 





Teacher for Physical Training; Special Te rms for 
L. 





| 


Reta AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G 
For Land-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors.Agriculturists, intending Coloniste,&¢, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarshipg 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. , 
NEX1 ‘SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, ° 


LTH AM COLLEGE, KENT 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &, 
Recent Honours: Scholarship, Balliol College: Ist Class Classical Modera. 
tions: Scholarship, Charing Cross Hospital: Admissions to Sandhurst and 


Osborne, &c. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 
T TERM, JAN. 16th. 


32 Sackville Street, London, W. NEX 

( AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 
more Scholarships of £40-£20 will be HELD on MARCH 26th, 27th, 

The inclusive School fees vary from £63-£72 according to age, and there are 

numerous Leaving Exhibitions and Seholarships at the Universities connected 

with the Se hool. —Particulars from the HEA D M ASTER. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Seience Buildiugs. Fiyg 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET 
First-Grade Public School. 


Valuable Scholarships tenable in the Scho 
and leaving Exhibitions, Separate Junior School.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
Head- Master. 


2EDF ORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
for Mareh next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, apply to SECRETARY, 


RAza COLLEGE.—President: The | 
The MARQUIS OF BATH 














Most - Honourable 
Chairman: Major C. H. SIMPSON, J.P. 
M.A, (Oxon.), F.S.A. NEXT TERM 
1907, on which day an ENTRANCE 

One or more Bxhibitions m ay be 
forms apply to 


Head-Master: A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq 
COMMENCES FRIDAY, 18th January, 
E XAMINATION will be held at 10 a.m 
.warded at this Examination.—For particulars and entrance 
the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 

2 sPae MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIN BAY. 

Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE XPPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

NALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
: Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
Qype VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 


tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
 nanpee swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTI Ry 


CAMINATIONS.—Rev. 
wzct. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 
Classics, Mathematics, Eng., 


TNIVERSITY and OTHER EX 

) A. J.P.SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. I 
Staff PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. 
Modern Lang.,&e. Arrangements for Science. Six now at Oxford and Camb, 
Football, Cricket, Boating.—Sulhamstead Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale, 
S T EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
kD Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


FOR E IGN. 
(> \LET CAUDE C'! ITE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 


near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 


Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 
] IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A,, 
| # Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lect 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French ‘families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 





Address BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. é 
H LEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 


ish, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
es and Music House well situated. Liberal table ga 
moderate. Best Engiish refs. Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérig 


\H ATEAU DE VERSON, near CAEN, NORM ANDY 
Miss SHAND, assiste] by a Resident French Mistress and Visiting 
Professors from Paris and Caen, RECEIVES GIRLS in her comfort 
Chateau to acquire the French Language. Lovely park; games; excursions; 
interesting historical surroundings ; easy access. 


| RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 

education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges 


pase See BARRIER, 3 Rue de I’ Estrapade, 

Véeme., RECEIVE in their comfortable home, in a healthy situation, a 
FEW GIRLS who wish to continue their studies in Languages, Music, and 
Drawing. Mademoiselle Barrier will visit Eugland im January to make 
arrangements with parents, 





German, E 
for Langus 
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ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation, Excellent Education. First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to see parents 


ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY connected with a French 
Boarding School, RECEIVES a few GIRLS, from the age of fourteen, 
desirous of continuing or of finishing their education. Every facility for 
sightseeing, attending concerts, &c. Only highest references given and 
required.—Address, 60 Avenue d’Jéna, Paris, Miss TUCK will be at Charing 
Cross Hotel, December 17th, and can arrange to meet parents. 


} ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmotpstr., 

x RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 


Tt EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 








DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS of 16 yearsof age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports—Prospectus on 
application. Miss Dawson will be in England from January Ist to 14th, 
Letters may be addressed to Miss Dawson, Office of Morning Post, 











SCHOLASTIC 4 AGENCIES. 
| healing in ENG tLA! ND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS . 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full a ulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


SeCcAa®itisd F. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate iuformation relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
a... Sackville Street, London, W. 


PBrFoRe - SELECTING A SCHOOL 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon receipt of requirements will supply (free of charge) Prospectuses 
and reliable information concerning the best 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 

Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of cases, personally 
acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the staffs of the Schools 
recommended by them, onl are thus able to supply information which parenta 
would find difficult to obtain elsewhere.—Address, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Man ager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A. »22Craven Street, Northumbe: erland Avenue, W.C, 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
utd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 


BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort. 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &. 


RESIDENT P HYSICIAN, Sa 

ING WASTER PD. 
per 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application.— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 

8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


WP ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
1 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffer ring from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange | Street East, Liverpool. 
ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
Ms Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 





YYPEWRIT 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, 


International Library, 20 
half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 10s.; 
Beardsley’s Early and Later 





OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. 
vols., three-quarter Jevant, £5 5s., 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols. 12s.; 
Work, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Who's Who, 
1906, 8s. 6d., for 3s. 6d.; Oscar Wilde's Trial, 21s. ; Reynolds’ Mysteries of 
London and the Court of London, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; Siater's Art Sales, 21s., for 
5s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Farmer 
and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictions ry, 7 vols., privately printed for 
Subscribers, £12 5s. net, for £3 l0s.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. 100,000 
Books for Sale or Exchange. State Wants. List free. BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST, BIRMINGHAM, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The DECEMBER N Number of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE (No. 668) 
consists of an extensive collection of Books, chiefly in Modern Literature, 
English and Foreign, a large number of them in handsome Bindings (inc luding 

Foreign Books) as good as new. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836, 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED.......<--cseccosscsscosscossccsssves £11,000,000, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES, 


Mode erate Rates. 








Absolute Security. Liberal Bonuses, 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office — 1 CORNHILL. 


A HOUSE WITH A 6 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


teste, and Weegee, 








HYAM & CO., 


Also at Shantagham, 


THE — SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths. 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARE, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS.. reoees OO, 000, 000. 


—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





R. M.S.P. 


18 Moorgate Street, 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCIL 


THE WEST INDIES 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas, 
For Llustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


S. . *ARGONAUT > CRUISES (tonnage, 
£17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
Tanuary 15th. 


TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, 


WINTER IN 


2079 
0,040). 


KHARTUM. 


H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
PERFECT HOLIDAY.—CUNARD LINE. 
SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TO THE MEDITER.- 

RANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA,’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Liverpool on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, Triest« 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she eonnects with the ‘ Caronia,’ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will occupy about 25 days.—Apply 


c unard Line, L’ ‘pool. i mdon: 93 Bishopsgi ate St., E. C.; 3 Waterloo P1., 5.W. 

cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

ye by order to His Majesty the King at 

pe monn Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed pugue of 

them at Sheffield Workhouse in 18%. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

F.RBS., and Canon Kinton Jacyues, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Cri sokesmoore Kx vad, Shefiield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACH ES 


Yockroach Paste. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 











This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, dc. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quiekly made, 
| the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


* ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The JANUARY Number contains: 

THE ANCIENT IRISH SAGAS. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


Illustrated, Price 1s. 4d, 


THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES. 


Pennett. Drawings by JOserH PennNet. 


RUNNING WATER.—VI. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








NOW READY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ISSUE. Super-royal 8vo, 


WALFORD’S 


COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


FOR 
1907. 


There is included an Index of Family Names arranged under the several 
Counties, and an Index to the Principal Seats in the United Kingdom 


arranged alphabetically. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch St., E.C. 


handsomely bound, 50s. 


——s 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking, 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








ee , 


Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 2 Weilington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1830, 








Established 1837. 





Paid-up Capital .......00reesersereesseeeee, 500,000 
Reserve Fund .......0..esserseeseeseeeee e001 ,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchase or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W,. 





FISHER'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


BAG. 
S, FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 26 . Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
G F - « 
* The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ropinson & Cieaver have a 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS 
perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 
men’s from 6/11, per doz. 
Qualit Lon 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 200i? Wi"? 
SAMPLES & PRICE B Fronts, 35/6 
Fronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 


ents 3 Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKE world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
IRISH COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 
SHIRTS, Fine 
(to measure, 2/- extra). 
14/- the 4-dor. 
Direct to Belfast. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


COLOUR GR EE NSTON E 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 


The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited, 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUABE, W. 
3 

“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


ST. LUKE'S HOUSE, 

A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her Masesty THE QUEEN. 
This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poor 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, and who 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness, 














IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 
Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. Bankers, London and County 
Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Auswered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY contains 


The Joint in the Harness. 
By “Ore Los-Orm,.” 
The Growth of the Cruiser. 


Robert, Earl of Lytton. 
**But for the Grace of God——” 


By Jouw Marvrr, 
Drake: an English Epic. Book IV. 
By Atrrep Nores, 
Chins and Character. 
By Dr. Lovis BRosrysox, 


The Daft Days—Chaps. 18-20. 


By Nem Mouwno, 

The Foreign Office of the First Two 
Georges. 

With a Car to 


Mancuvres.—II. 
By the Author of “ On the Heels of De Wet.” 


Chicago. 
Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. 
y P. 


Musings without Method. 
An_ Unconventional Professor—Politics 
and Literature—The Whitewashing of 
Richard IlI.—Imperialism Old and New. 

**Reason—or Pressure !” 


The End of the Bill. 





By Basin Wituiuams, 
the German 
By Cuartes Wuister, 


R. B. 


By J. KE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
EDINBURGH anp LONDON, 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapensaLu 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








READING-CASES FOR TH 
** SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 

May be had by order through any Booh- 

seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 


ree. 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the jollowing :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XI. 


By RoTHERAN Hurst. 


SOME SCOTTISH AND FOREIGN HEADS OF DEER: 
Comparison of Points, Beam and Span. 


GOLF: a Review of the Season. By F. R. Burrow. 
CHRISTMAS REFLECTIONS IN THE COUNTRY. 


By “Home Counties.” 


WITH HORSE AND HOUND IN IRELAND. 


“ MAINTOP,” 


WINTER WORK IN SUSSEX. 
THE RABBIT-CATCHER. 
WINTER FLOWERS. 

GROUSE THAT LIE AND GROUSE THAT FLY. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rev. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON. 


SNOW AND THE CAMERA: Landscapes in Winter. 


By “OREXxIs,” 


Simplicity. 


By 


Illustrated, 


Portrait of the Week: LORD STRATHCONA, 
Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
n puch to be published, payment 


invites 


letters judged interesting « 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
fre é. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Men, Fishermen, 
Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
and Country-House Owners— 


Country Customs, Quaint 
Intercst to Horse-Love rs, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; 


Shooting 


for Travellers, Sportsmen, 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


} 


and 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 


4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 


obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,”’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Two vols. 8vo, price 21s. net, 


The History of 
English Rationalism 


In the 


Nineteenth Century. 


BY 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENN. 


“Mr. Benn’s book is a solid gain to history, and will be 
welcomed by historical students, be their opinions what they 


may.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“A singularly interesting and well-written account of the 
movement of theological (and, to some extent, of philosophical) 


thought in England during the last century.”—The Times. 


“A work in which the study of many years is condensed 
with logical consecutiveness, and in a style at once connected 
luminous, and incisive.’”—Professor Lewis CAMPBELL in The 


Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NEW YORK, BOMBAY, AND CALCUTTA. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUAR Y contains the first instalment of a 


NEW SERIAL STORY 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “THE FOUR FEATHERS,” &c., entitled 
THE BROKEN ROAD, 

and the following Contributions :— 
mr. | GREENWICH TIME, 
Lit. | H.H 


- TURNER. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT By Professor 


AND 
ANSTRUTHER. Letters 


x 
By Jane Bartow. 


a | A FORESEER. 


XLIV. By the Author of “Eliz 
beth and her German Garden. | BORDER HISTORY versus BORDER 
END. By F. 58. . By Axprew Lane. 
. a ABOUT OPSONINS. By Dr. Axorew 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S POR-| Wusow. 
TRAIT GALLERY. By Groncr | THE SANDFLIES. By Sir J. Groner 
W. E. Russet. | Scort, K.C.LE. 

THE BOILED OWL. 


HovusMAN. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents.’ PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


By Laurence | AN 
| By Artnur C, 


OLD PARSON'S DAY-BOOK, 
SENSON, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JANUARY, 197. 
A Poen 


New Year's Eve. 1». By Thomas Hardy 


PreRsONAL Surrrace. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S, 
| [ue House on Pries: a History anp a Warninc. By J. L. Garvin, 

JAPAN AND THE United States. By Sydney Brooks. 

Srrxoza AND Mopern Tuoveur. By W.5. Lilly. 

On SHAKESPEARE AND THE Drama.—II. By Leo Tolstoy, 

Tur TyRaANNy oF CLotues. By Mrs. John L . 

PoPpULATION aND AGricutture. By J. A. Spender. 

Bensamin Constant. By Francis Gribble. 

A Ceitic Renatssance OF T’ & Past. By Edward Wright 

Tue Germ or Corruption 1N THE ConGo Free Strate ADMINISTRATION, By 
Ralph A. Durand, 

Tur Sportsmay. By F.G. Affalo. 

Feencu Lire aNd THE Frencu Stace. By John F. Macdonald, 

Tur Stoorine Lapy. Chapters I-III. By Maurice Hewlett, 

London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 

Be BARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

) £13 13s.; Farmer’s Famous Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.) ; 


Beardsley’s Early Work, 63s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Miles Pugilistica, 


3 vols., 21s. atalogues free. Books bought. 3,000 books wanted, Special 








List post-free—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.¢, 


The MEDIC! Series of Coloured Reproductions after the 
Old Masters 


A mew method which ensures absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of the colour 
of the originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible of realisation. 


Please write for a Full Prospectus and Note. 


i. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475 (?)-1533. HEAD OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 10s. 6d, 


(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 13} by 10 inches.) After the Fresco now in the Brera Palace, Milan. net. 


ii, LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. HEAD OF THE CHRIST. o. 


(Size of Plate, 27 by 19 inches; Colour Surface, 134 by 104 inches.) After the unfinished Cartoon now in the Brera Palace. net. 


iii, ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 10s. 6d. 


: Calied BOTTICELLI (1477-1510). After the Tempera Painting on Wood, now in the net. 
(Size of Plate, 24} by 173 inches; Colour Surface, 133 by 9} inches.) Museo Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan, 


iv. LEONARDO DA VINCI: THE LAST SUPPER. : 
21s. net, 


- - Now reproduced from the Original Fresco in S. Maria 
(Size of Plate, 40} by 27 inches; Colour Surface, 31} by 16 inches.) delle Grazie, Milan, 








The BURLINGTON MAGAZINE for October says:—Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever 
before been offered to the public.” 


STORIES OF SWITZERLAND AND ITS 


THE ITALIAN ARTISTS PEOPLE. 


FROM VASARI Written by CLARENCE ROOK. 
Collected and Arranged by E. L. SEELEY. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE (Mrs. James Jardine). 


The Binding and Title are Copies of XVth and XIIIth Century Large feap. 4to (9 by 64 inches), with gilt top and 
riginals, special binding design, and 80 Full-page Plates, 
59 being Reproductions from Water-Colours and 


ORDINARY EDITION, red buckram, full + Sel: * at : 

gilt, gilt tops, about 8} by 5} inches, with 24 in Half-Tone on Tint, from Photographs by 

24 Half-toae Plates and 8 Four-Colour G R. BALLANCE, 20s. net. Also 110 

Plates... - 7s 6d. net. SPECIAL COPIES on LARGE PAPER (of 
SPECIAL E DITION, about 9} by 6} inches, which only 100 are for sale), 42s. net. 

bound full pare hment, with 4 additional r / 

Four-Colour Plates and a Special Coloured (January, 1907. 

Woodcut Frontispiece after Botticelli .. 15% net Mr. Clarence Rook's ‘‘ Switzerland” is no mere descriptive 
Bound in Vellum ove oe one - 2068 net. monologue to accumpany Mrs, Jardine’s pictures, but a serious 

study of a besutiful country, its people and their customs, 

Mr. Rook traces the history of the rise and consolidation of 
the Cantons into a homogeneous State, and further shows, by 
a brilliant résumé of the political and social organization of the 


J U LI E DE LES Pi NASSE. Republic, that the Swiss people are justly proud of being the 


e freest and most republican nation in the world. 
By the MARQUIS DE SEGUR. 


AUTHORIZED sectes ge ego TALES FOR THE HOMES. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, from only 
Authentic Portrait of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, CONTRIBUTED BY 
by CARMONTELLE. Arthur C. Benson. Fergus Hume. 
SHORTLY. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. Ww. L. Courtney. Coulson Kernahan. 
Austin Dobson. L. T. Meade. 
The Athenzum of June 9th, 1906, says of the original edition Maxwell Gray. Hume Nisbet. 
of this book :—‘* The admirers of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse a we —— Praed. 
must rejoice that this fascinating woman should have won the Tom a On. y A oo 
affection of a biographer so able as M. de Ségur He has dis- Jean ay oer yee ie - 
covered many new sources of information owing to which Josep ocking. wen aman. 
discoveries......he has succeeded in clearing up the mystery Silas Hocking. Alan 8t. Aubyn. 
hitherto regarded as insoluble, which, on one side, has hung over E. W. Hornung. | bawrence Alma 
the origin of Julie de Lespinasse.” The portrait by Carmontelle Howard Williams. Tadema. 
now for the first time makes visible the face which contem- Martin Hume. H. A. Vachell, 
porary opinion found “ quite irresistible.” English readers PREFACES BY 


naturally remember Julie de Lespinasse as the original of Mrs, 

d’s ** , The Bishop Lord Charles 
Humphry Ward’s *‘ Lady Rose's Daughter.” ot Qurham Revesteed. 
Alfred Austin. Andrew Carncgic. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


MARIE DE MEDICI AND THE COURT The profits will be devoted to the National Barnardo 
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